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PROBLEMS OF THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH 
IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


LAURENCE M. Larson 
Umversity of Illinots 


In Viking times the Northmen recognized several important 
sea routes, one of which, “the North Way,” was of such 
significance that it gave its name to a kingdom. The ships that 
sailed this route fo!lowed the west coast of the great Scandi- 
navian peninsula northward and northeastward for a distance 
of one thousand miles to the land’s end in the Arctic. Out to- 
ward the sea the fairway is flanked by an almost continuous 
series of islands, large and small, numbering perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Many of these are inhabited. On the 
other side rises the Norwegian plateau, a massive wall of an- 
cient rock, which in many places descends abruptly to the water’s 
edge. The wall is not continuous, for all along the coast the 
sea, thrusting forth its mighty arms, has carved out a maze of 
deep inlets, some of which run far into the land. The longest 
of these, the Sogn Fjord, has a length of nearly one hundred 
and forty miles. 


For present purposes the important fact is that the fjords 
give Norway a coast line of extraordinary length. Since there 
is usua'ly a strip of land along the shore where farms can be 
cleared and homes built, they have added greatly to the habitable 
area of the land. Elsewhere on the plateau, especially in its 
southern stretches, geologic forces have scooped out a series of 
important valleys, some of which are rich and populous. The 
old tribes that found their homes in these highland trenches 
have played significant roles in the drama of northern history ; 
but they have never achieved an impressive total in the census. 
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The great mass of the Norwegian population has always lived 
within comfortable distance of the great sea. 

Into this country came, some thousands of years ago, a 
group of tribes that we now call Norwegians. In the course 
of the centuries they developed a civilization that bore clearly 
the stamp of the rugged surroundings in which they lived. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that this civilization was neither 
soft nor luxurious. Their religion, too, derived important 
characteristics from the peculiar nature of the physical environ- 
ment. Their mythology was essentially Germanic; but having 
been allowed to retain their heathen faith for more than five 
hundred years after the Salian Franks and their Germanic 
neighbors had accepted the Christian religion, the northern peo- 
ples had been able to develop the rude faith of primitive times 
into a religious system that was logical and consistent. In its 
principles it was Germanic; in its details it was largely northern. 

The Scandinavian tribesmen deified valor and worshipped 
strength. They regarded a violent death as the proper form 
of exit from a troubled life. They held revenge to be not only 
a right but a duty. Piracy was a highly respectable profession 
and slavery was the basis of their economic system. In their 
households there was place for the concubine as well as for the 
wife. They were a hard and ruthless race; but they were strong, 
virile, and intelligent. While this paper deals primarily with 
the Norwegians, what has been said and much of what will be 
said can be applied equally well to the Danes and the Swedes. 

Efforts were made as early as the tenth century to bring 
the Norse kingdom into the family of Christian nations, but 
with only slight success. The Norwegian church, as a living 
organism, dates from the reign of Olaf the Stout, better known 
as Saint Olaf. This young Viking came to the kingship in 
1016; fourteen years later he fell on the battlefield, a martyr 
to the new faith. There can be no doubt that King Olaf had 
strong religious convictions, but his missionary methods would 
scarcely have received apostolic approval. They were fairly 
effective, however, and one can hardly expect an ex-pirate to 
prefer persuasion to force. 

King Olaf brought into his household an English bishop 
whose name, Grimkell, would lead us to believe that he was a 
native of one of the many Scandinavian settlements in the Eng- 
lish Danelaw. These two men laid the foundations of the new 
Norwegian church. At a great assembly on Moster Isle, held 
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most probably in 1024, certain laws were proposed which the 
chieftains accepted, and organized religion was beginning to be 
a fact. It must have been diffcult for the men of the Viking 
age to accept Christ as the Savior of men. He was so utterly 
unlike what their souls seemed to need. Salvation, as the Chris- 
tians used the term, was a concept that was wholly foreign to 
their religious philosophy. Meekness and humility were not 
virtues that the Norsemen associated with divinity. Woden 
carried a spear, Thor a hammer, Frey a sword; and when there 
was need the weapon was used. 


A solution was found, however. The missionaries evi- 
dently thought it expedient to lay the emphasis on the power and 
the glory of Christ. A Norseman whom the bishop had helped 
to see the light is said to have expressed his convictions in these 
terms: 

This is something entirely different from what I have heard before, 
that no other gods were so powerful as Thor and Woden. Now I under- 
stand from what you say about the Christ whose divinity you preach that 
while he was here on earth, any man could deal with him almost as he 
wished, but that after his death he became so powerful that he harried 
hell itself and laid bonds upon Thor the chief of the gods; and after that 
nothing could withstand him.* 


Moreover, the Northmen were well acquainted with conditions 
elsewhere in Europe. They saw that the “White Christ” was 
victorious everywhere. It was quite evident that he, too, was 
a god of strength, that he was far more powerful than their 
own gods. 


After the problem of the nature of Christ had been solved 
to their satisfaction, the Norse tribesmen found no difficulty in 
accepting the Christian dogmatic system. The priest taught 
many things that seemed quite marvelous, though scarcely more 
so than some of their own myths. The virgin birth, for in- 
stance, called forth no doubts. One of their own divinities was 
the son of nine virgins; then why refuse to accept a god who 
was the son of only one? 


To primitive minds the power of a cult is not in its teach- 
ings but in its ritual. That the liturgy might be a decisive fac- 
tor in the process of conversion appears clearly in the story of 


1 Quoted from the later Olaf Trygvesson’s Saga by Konrad Maurer in Die 
Bekehrung des Norwegischen Stammes, Miinchen, 1855, I, 307-8; see also Ru- 
dolf Keyser, Den norske kirkes historie under katholicismen, Christiania, 1856, I, 
47, 
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Hall o’ Side, a prominent Icelander who received baptism from 
Thangbrand, a missionary priest in Iceland: 

On the morrow [of Michaelmas] Thangbrand kept the hours in his 
tent and Hall and his household went to see their rites, and they listened 
to the sound of bells, and smelt the savour of incense, and beheld the 
vestments, fine linen and purple. Hall asked his household what they 
thought of the rites of the Christians and they said that they liked it well. 
And on the Saturday before Easter, Hall and all his household were bap- 
tized there in the river.? 

The Northmen had their ancient fanes, groves, or hilltops 
where they gathered to worship and to bargain with the Anse- 
gods, and these places with their altars and the stones that stood 
in circles about them were regarded as pervaded with a peculiar 
holiness. In the Viking age they began to erect buildings for 
sacrificial purposes. The general plan of these temples re- 
sembled somewhat that of a Christian church and it is quite 
possible that they were erected in imitation of the Christian 
house of worship. The temple consisted of two rooms of which 
the larger was used chiefly for banqueting purposes. A long 
trench in the middle of the floor served as a fireplace. Over 
this kettles were suspended in which the sacrificial flesh was 
seethed. Separated from the banqueting hall by a low partition 
was the sanctuary. In this stood the images of the gods. There 
was also something that might be called an altar. On this lay 
a large silver ring which the priest wore on his arm during 
the sacrificial festivities. This ring was also used when oaths 
were sworn, for an oath taken on the sacred ring was regarded 
as having a peculiar validity. To these temples the farmers 
came bringing horses and cattle to be slain in honor of the gods. 
The blood from the slaughtered animals was sprinkled on the 
altar, the walls, and the assembled men; but the flesh seems to 
have been consumed by the worshippers. Toasts were drunk 
in honor of the chief deities and also in memory of those who 
had been laid away in the barrow. The toast to the god Frey 
was drunk to secure peace and a good harvest.* 

One can readily see that it would not be difficult to trans- 
form these buildings into Christian churches. No doubt this 
was done in many cases. When the Christian bishop came the 
images of the gods were removed from the sanctuary and 
statues of the saints were set up in their places. The ring dis- 


2 Cristne Saga, c. 4. Vigfusson’s translation in Origines Islandicae, edited by 
Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, Oxford, 1905, I, 386-87. 

3 The Saga Library, edited by William Morris and Eirikr Magnusson, IT, London, 
1892, 8-9. See also Origines Islandicae, I, 309-10: Eyrbyggjasaga, ce. 1-7. 
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appeared from the altar and the Gospel book was used in its 
stead at the oath-taking. The sacrifice of the mass took the 
place of the slaughter of cattle. The priest now went about 
sprinkling holy water instead of blood. 

These changes the farmers thought it wise to accept; but 
on one point they were able to force a compromise. The sacri- 
ficial banquet was very dear to them and they evidently asked 
to have something of the sort provided by the priest or the 
bishop. The outcome was that the farmers and their wives 
were required by law to join in community ale feasts, each con- 
tributing his share to the ale bowl. At these ales, toasts were 
to be drunk in the old way for peace and a good harvest, only 
now they were to be drunk to Christ and the Virgin Mary.‘ 

Of all the many sacrificial festivals that were noted in the 
heathen calendar, the greatest was the Yule feast which was 
celebrated in January, when men had begun to observe that the 
sun was returning from the south. The Yule festivities con- 
tinued from twelve to twenty days and were arranged, it seems, 
chiefly in honor of the god Frey, who personified the power of 
the sun to give life and growth. On this occasion the Northmen 
were wont to sacrifice the biggest boar that could be procured. 
“And they called him so holy that over his bristles they would 
swear in all their great cases.” 

The church had already learned what to do with the Yule 
festival. Hakon the Good (who fell in battle in 961) had made 
an attempt to introduce the Christian faith among his subjects, 
but the chieftains had forced him to desist. He did succeed, 
however, in having the great festival moved back to December 
25, and in the course of time it was merged with the feast of the 
Nativity. The Christian Yule-season in the northern countries 
extended over a period of thirteen days, or from Christmas Day 
to Epiphany. During this period very little labor was allowed; 
on the first four, the eighth, and the thirteenth days, practically 
no labor of any sort was permitted. No marriages were to be 
celebrated and no law-suits could be heard. Otherwise it was 
a season given over to joy and merriment in the approved 
heathen way. 

It is quite clear that in those early days of the church in 
Norway, the bishops found it necessary to close their eves to 
many practices that they could not approve. Of these matters 


4 The Earliest Norwegian Laws, edited and translated by Laurence M. Larson, 
New York, 1935, p. 40: Gulathing law, e¢. 7. 
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very little is known; but we know that in Iceland serious com- 
promises had to be made. There the preaching of the new faith 
threatened to disrupt the state and the Christians saw the need 
of making concessions to their opponents. Thorgar, the law 
speaker, who was still among the unbaptized, was asked to 
present a workable compromise, which he did after spending 
nearly twenty-four hours under a rug. On his motion it was 
agreed that all should take baptism; “but as to the exposure 
of children the old laws should stand and also as to the eating 
of horseflesh.”” The private worship of the old gods was to be 
allowed. This was in the year 1000. The scribe adds that “a 
few winters later this heathendom was taken away like the 
rest.””* 


A curious custom allowed and sanctioned at this time was 
that of marking an unbaptized person with the cross. This was 
called “primesigning.”” Those who “were primesigned could 
have full intercourse with Christian men and also with heathen, 
and they could hold to the creed which was to their mind.” 


The Norwegian laws in the form in which we have them 
do not allow heathen sacrifices under any circumstances; nor 
do they permit the exposing of children, except in quite un- 
usual cases: 

The next is this that every child that is born in our land shall be reared 
[and cared for] . . . unless it be born with some serious deformity, the 
face turned around to where the neck should be, or the toes to where the 
heel should be; in such a case the child shall be brought to church to be 
baptized, and then [it may be] laid down in the church and left to perish.” 


This enactment is credited to Olaf the Quiet who became king 
after the death of his father Harald who fell at Stamford 
Bridge. It was law in southwestern Norway till the middle of 
the twelfth century. In the revised code of 1164 no mention is 
made of deformed children. 


The laws of the Borgarthing, a province in the southeastern 
part of the kingdom, were more explicit on this point and also 
more cruel. Deformed children were to be primesigned but not 
baptized. If the deformity was so unusual that there might 
be doubt as to whether the child was a human being, even the 
sign of the cross was refused. All such children were to be 
laid outside the church door and allowed to die.* 





5 Origines Islandicae, I, 400-2: Cristne Saga, c. 8. 

6 Ibid., 329: Egils’ Saga, c. 50. 

7 Earliest Norwegian Laws, p. 49: Gulathing law, ¢. 21. 

8 Norges gamle love [Old Laws of Norway], Christiania, 1846-95, I, 339. 
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It is quite clear that these laws, carefully drawn though 
they seem to be, might lead to unspeakable cruelty on the part 
of fathers with dull consciences. That, no doubt, is the reason 
why another of these early codes gives authority to the bishop 
to determine the fate of a child that is not of human appearance.° 
It is likely that such a rule held in ail the provinces, but on this 
point all the other laws are silent. 


There is extant a poem by Hallfred, one of the scalds who 
sang at the court of Olaf Trygvesson, in which he sings of his 
conversion: 

All men once set their songs to the praise of Woden; I can remember 
the honored compositions of our ancestors; and therefore, now that we 
serve Christ, I unwillingly renounce Frigg’s spouse, because his rule 
suited me very well. It is the rule of the Lord of Sogn [Olaf] that the 
sacrifices are forbidden ... all men now cast to the winds the kindred 
of Woden. ... 7° 


Hallfred was evidently not an enthusiastic convert and the 
same was no doubt true of the great majority among the new 
Christians in the Northland. The canny Norseman who strove 
to be Christian in public and heathen in private must have been 
a real problem to the stern churchmen of the age. Stories are 
told of men who would remove a finger from the hand of a 
child before it was brought to the church to be baptized. This 
would then be presented as a sacrificial gift to Thor or Frey. 
Other practices are revealed in the fulminations of the church 
laws. Mention is made of heathen altars, of staffs used in the 
wizard’s profession, and of figures made of dough or clay 
which were evidently presented as offerings to the deities. One 
who was found to have any of these things in his possession 
could be heavily fined; he might even be deprived of all his 
property and driven into outlawry. 


The Norwegian cosmos was a vast complex of worlds near- 
ly all of which were inhabited by supernatural beings of various 
grades and characters. The geography of the universe seems 
to have been affected only to a slight degree by the introduction 
of the new faith. A great revolution in the Norse world of 
ideas came in due time; but the earlier converts did not share 
in this upheaval. They had accepted the new religious system 
in the expectation that they could fit it into their old cosmic 
"9 Eidsivathing Law, ¢. 5. Ibid., I, 376. 


10 Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Edited by Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, 
Oxford, 1883, II, 96-97. Vigfusson’s translation. 
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scheme. This is illustrated by a fragment of a poem on Christ 
by the scald Eilif Gudrunsson: 

They say that Christ sits in the south by the Weird’s fountain; the 
mighty King of Rome has conquered the lands of the mountain gods." 
But in mythic lore the Weird’s fountain was in the heaven of 
the Anse-gods. In Eilif’s view Christ has simply taken the 
throne that once belonged to Woden. 

Even after the true spirit of the Christian religion had be- 
gun to enter into the hearts of men, much that was heathen con- 
tinued to live in mind and thought. The Norse imagination 
teemed with supernatural beings, most of whom were the mortal 
enemies of man though some might be neutral and even benevo- 
lent. They lived chiefly in the rocks and the hills but they were 
also found in the sea. They haunted lakes and pools and water- 
falls: they occupied large trees and they might even take up 
their abode in the homes of men. They were feared and often 
had to be propitiated. An old man once informed the writer in 
all seriousness that once, when the Almighty walked the Earth, 
Mother Eve hid some of her children from Him. Since that 
time they and their descendants have remained invisible and 
under the curse. 

Some of these superstitions are of great age. Many go 
back to those hoary days when the sun worship and the cruder 
forms of phallicism flourished in the land. Here and there 
phallic symbo!s have survived to this day. Owing to their an- 
cient character they are even today held in some reverence by 
the inhabitants of the regions where they are found, though 
their significance has long been forgotten.” 

Ancient customs and practices which the race for centuries 
has regarded as meritorious and even holy are not easily sur- 
rendered; and the church found that the Norwegian converts 
were no exception to the rule. “They continued to anoint their 
household gods with lard or fat; they continued to pour ale or 
cream over the sacred stones; they continued to seek healing in 
the sacred fountains.’’”* 

Many of these practices owe their survival to the fact that 
their devotees had found it wise to give them a Christian dis- 
guise. In one of the highland shires in southern Norway the 





11 Ibid., II, 22. Vigfusson’s translation differs somewhat from the one given above. 
the one given above. 

12 For illustrations see Osear Albert Johnsen, Norges bénder [Rural classes in 
Norway], Christiania, 1919, p. 63. 

13 Bang, Den norske kirke, pp. 76-77. 
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farmers were in the habit of carrying an image, which they 
called St. Nicholas, around a lake near the church. Three times 
this was done and after the ceremonial the image was carefully 
washed in the waters of the lake. The story recalls the account 
given by Tacitus of Nerthus, or Mother Earth, who was also 
taken aside and washed ina lake. But St. Nicholas’ ambulations 
were in Protestant Norway and continued as late as_ the 
eighteenth century.” 

One of the major problems that the churchmen had to deal 
with was what to do to suppress the practice of sorcery and 
other forms of magic. In Norway as elsewhere it was a part 
of heathen belief that valuable information and effective help 
could be secured from the higher powers, if one knew how to 
approach them. The profession of the sorcerer could, there- 
fore, be nothing but highly honorable and the fact that the old 
divinities had been outlawed seems to have given it neither stain 
or stigma except in the eyes of the ruling powers. No one 
doubted the actual existence of the discarded gods, and their 
power was not necessarily diminished by the act of outlawry. 
The same opinion seems to have been held in the church, for all 
attempts to form contacts with the heathen spirit world were 
strictly forbidden: 

If a man is accused and convicted of having practiced soothsaying 
or of having told fortunes, he shall be an outlaw and shorn of all personal 
rights .. . And if a man practices sorcery and witchcraft, he shall depart 
from the king’s dominions, for men must give no heed to such doings.® 

Though the practice of sorcery and kindred acts was wide- 
spread in Norway throughout the middle ages and even later, 
it seems not to have produced such terror and panic as it caused 
in other parts of Europe. At least this seems to be true in the 
twelfth century. The Gulathing law provides that “if a man is 
accused of practising soothsaying, let him refute the charge with 
a six-fold oath,’”* that is, with the aid of five oath helpers. 
Again, 
if a woman is accused of practicing sorcery and witchcraft, let six women 
be appointed, housewives whom men know to be good (women), three to 
stand on either side of her; and they shall bear witness that she knows 
neither sorcery nor witchcraft. But if this testimony fails, she becomes 
liable to outlawry, and the king shall have one-half of her property and 
the bishop one-half.*? 





14 Johnsen, Norges bénder, p. 61. 

15 Earliest Norwegian Laws, p. 56: Gulathing law, ec. 28. 
16 Ibid. 

17 Itid., p. 57. 
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A requirement on which the church insisted from the first 
was that all Christians should be buried in consecrated earth. 
The only exceptions to the rule were those who were clearly 
guilty of infamous crimes: “evildoers, traitors, murderers, truce 
breakers, thieves, and men who take their own lives.’ These 
were to be “buried on the shore where the tide meets the green 
sod.”"* The heathen custom of burying chieftains and other 
outstanding men in mounds and under heaps of stones was out- 
lawed; but the church was not averse to the segregation of the 
graves within the church yard as an index to social prominence. 
The king’s barons and the members of their families were buried 
close to the church on the east or southeast side. Next came 
the graves of the wealthy landowners and adjoining this quar- 
ter was the burial place of the common farmers. Farthest out 
were the graves of the freedmen and their liberated kinsmen. 
The slaves were buried outside the church-yard fence, the men 
having their graves on the south side and the women on the 
north side.” 


It was heathen custom for an heir to give an ale feast on 
the seventh or the thirtieth day after the decease of the one 
from whom he was to inherit. This was called an inheritance 
ale, for on that occasion the heir seated himself in the high seat 
and thus gave public notice that he had entered into his in- 
heritance. The church apparently did nothing at first to disturb 
this custom; but gradually it came to be called a soul’s ale and 
to be regarded as given for the benefit of the departed soul. In 
such cases the priest was always invited that the ale might re- 
ceive his blessing. His presence was indeed required by law, 
unless it be that he had invitations to several such feasts on the 
same day or on successive days; in such a case, “let him go to 
the second feast and drink there while the ale lasts.’ 


In their efforts to gain control of the marriage rite the 
churchmen were less successful. It is quite true that the rigid 
rules of the canonists with respect to marriage within the 
kindred and the times and seasons when weddings were or were 
not permitted were loyally accepted by the lawmakers; but the 
matrimonial institution remained for a long time essentially 
what it had been in the heathen age, a contract to which the 
prospective bridegroom and the father or the guardian of the 





18 Ibid., p. 31: Gulathing law, ec. 23. 
19 Norges gamle love, I, 345, 391: Borgarthing law, ce. 9, Eidsivathing law, ¢. 50. 
20 Earliest Norwegian Laws, pp. 52-3: Gulathing law, ec. 23, 
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bride-to-be were the parties concerned. The most important 
consideration in this contract was the mund, a sum of money 
or its equivalent which the bridegroom bound himself to pay. 
Originally this must have been paid to the one who controlled 
the marriage; but in the earlier Christian centuries marriage 
was no longer a matter of sale and purchase, for no woman 
could be affianced without her own consent and the mund had 
come to be recognized as the property of the bride. 


The importance of the mund lay in the fact that without it 
the Norsemen could not conceive of a valid marriage. This is 
clearly stated in the older law of the Gulathing, a code which 
in its extant form seems to date from the second half of the 
twelfth century: ‘Now the next is this that we must learn how 
we shall buy our wives with the mund that a child may be ca- 
pable of inheriting property.”” In the law of the Frostathing, 
which scholars assign to the thirteenth century, the mund is 
again mentioned as necessary to a legal marriage: under certain 
circumstances an illegitimate child was allowed to “take such 
an inheritance from his father as if his mother had been bought 
with the mund.”” 


In canon law the validity of a marriage is held to depend 
on the mutual consent and agreement of the parties concerned; 
the spokesmen of the church quite naturally, therefore, main- 
tained a hostile attitude toward any monetary settlement like 
the mund. In the revision of the laws that was authorized soon 
after the accession of Magnus Lawmender, the church lawyers 
no doubt had an important share; and it may be due to their 
influence that the term mund was deleted from the pages of the 
new Common Law.” From this we are not to infer that the 
fact itself had disappeared; sanctioned by ancient custom it had 
no real need for the positive sanction of written law. 


There was much in the heathen civilization that the church 
could tolerate, were it not that such tolerance might lead to 
practical difficulties. One of these things was the calendar. The 
Germanic peoples knew but two seasons, summer and winter. 
In Norway these began and ended about April 14 and October 
14. As in the Christian reckoning, the Northmen counted 
twelve months in the year; the difficulty was, however, that each 
of these began about the middle of the conventional Christian 





21 Ibid., p. 72: Gulathing law, e. 51. 
22 Ibid., p. 250. 
23 The revision began in 1267 and was completed about ten years later. 
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month. More troublesome still was the Germanic week which 
counted only five days. Eventually the Christian calendar came 
to be generally adopted, but for several centuries the two sys- 
tems existed side by side. It is likely that traces of the heathen 
terminology can still be found in rural Norway. At any rate 
such usage existed half a century ago, for the writer recalls 
having heard old Norsemen in an American settlement speak 
of the winter months by their old Germanic names. 

Some of the more serious problems that called for solution 
in those early days grew out of the very nature of the land, its 
mode of settlement and its poverty in certain material resources 
that the church had need of in its daily work. In most parts 
of Christian Europe life in the middle ages was of the village 
type. Quite frequently the village was also a parish. The priest 
lived among the villagers and was therefore nearly always 
accessible when his services were needed. Conditions were 
otherwise in Norway. It is quite true that several farmers 
might live near together in a little neighborhood, or in what 
might even be called a hamlet; but more often the homesteads 
were at some distance from other farms and miles away from 
church and priest. 

The oldest church laws assume that the parishioners may 
have to come long distances to find consecrated graves for their 
deceased kinsmen or to seek baptism for their newborn children. 
They contemplate the possibility that no priest can be reached 
in time and authorize laymen to perform emergency baptisms 
using any fluid that is available. If water cannot be secured in 
time, “one may spit in the palm of his hand and make the sign 
of the cross on the child’s breast and between the shoulders. 
And such a baptism a woman may perform as well as a man.”” 

When for any reason it was necessary to summon the 
farmers into a public assembly, the official or person concerned 
would carve a wooden token and send it by messenger through- 
out the locality from house to house. If the assembly was to 
hear the facts of a recent manslaying, the token took the form 
of an arrow. This expedient was adopted by the church. Be- 
fore each of the greater holy days the priest would carve tokens 
in the form of the cross and send them forth from farm to farm. 
Carelessness in the matter of crosses was severely punished, for 
a parishioner could ordinarily not know what days were to be 
kept holy unless he was properly notified. 


24 Earliest Norwegian Laws, p. 50: Gulathing law, ec. 21. 
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The rules and requirements of the church were developed 
in the Mediterranean lands where the climate is warm and genial 
and the soil is rich and fruitful. It was, therefore, difficult to 
keep them in all parts of the North without relaxation and ad- 
justment. The southern point of Norway lies in the same lati- 
tude as a locality about one hundred miles north of Sitka, Alaska. 
From this point the land extends a thousand miles to the north 
and northeast. In these latitudes the vine does not flourish. 
Wheat can be grown to a slight extent in the far south; rye 
matures as far north as Trondheim; but in the long northward 
stretch of six hundred miles from Trondheim to the North 
Cape, barley is the only dependable crop. Of vegetables, turn- 
ips and potatoes mature in favored locations; but in the middle 
ages there were no potatoes. 

It is clear that in such a country the rules with respect to 
fasting could not always be enforced. With meat, milk, and 
eggs forbidden, there was little left to eat but barley bread and 
fish. More trying still was the situation in Iceland and Green- 
land where cereals do not grow. In Greenland, says the King’s 
Mirror, “the great majority ... do not know what bread is, 
never having seen it.”* It was therefore necessary to relax 
the rules in those parts and the use of milk was allowed. 


In 1236, or possibly early in 1237, messengers came from 
Norway to Rome bringing a request that must have amazed 
and probably shocked the good men of the Curia. It came from 
Sigurd, the capable archbishop of Nidaros, and was nothing 
less than the request for authority to substitute ale for the wine, 
and bread made of other grains for the wheaten bread, in the 
celebration of the Eucharist. The archbishop based his request 
on the fact that in some of the dioceses of his province wheat 
was difficult to provide and that “rarely or never is any wine 
to be obtained in those parts.’’ Gregory IX was, of course, not 
able to give a favorable reply; but he suggested that the con- 
secrated bread alone be given to the congregation “‘as the custom 
is in certain parts.” 


It is not recorded how the archbishop dealt with his prob- 
lem, though it is likely that he availed himself of the permission 
to omit the chalice. The problem was, however, in the process 
of being solved by importation. Trade was increasing rapidly 





25 The King’s Mirror, translated and edited by Laurence M. Larson, New York, 
1917, p. 142. 
26 Diplomatariwm norvegicum, I, Christiania, 1847, p. 14: document of 11 May, 1237. 
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in the thirteenth century. The Hanseatic League was extend- 
ing its operations to all the important trading centers in the 
North. The German merchants dealt heavily in Prussian grain 
and they were also aware of the possibilities of Rhenish wine. 
But while the Norwegian clergy was being provided with all the 
materials necessary for the sacred rites, the situation in the 
colonies was not so favorable. In the disturbed conditions of 
the fourteenth century the sailings between Norway and Green- 
land became constantly more irregular and infrequent. After 
1410 they seem to have ceased entirely, and both church and 
colony disappeared. 





























LUTHER’S INNER CONFLICT: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


Haroitp J. GRIMM 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


Recent Luther scholarship seems to have reached an im- 
passe in its attempt to solve the apparent inconsistencies be- 
tween the so-called young Luther and the older conservative 
writer of confessions. Within the last few decades two distinct 
schools of thought, with of course variations in each, have de- 
veloped in the attempt to solve this problem. 


The one group, represented by Rudolph Sohm, Karl Rieker, 
Heinrich Hermelink, Karl Muller, Ernst Troeltsch, and Walther 
Kohler, to mention only a few, maintains that Luther was funda- 
mentally medieval in his outlook, and that the Reformation as a 
general movement was to a great extent the solving anew of 
medieval, Catholic problems. These scholars attempt to show 
that Luther deviated very little from this fundamental medieval 
position, and in so doing explain the final development of a con- 
servative territorial church of the princes, thoroughly hedged 
about by confessions and a virtual state control over faith. 


The point on which all of these scholars agree is that 
Luther retained in its essence the medieval corpus christianum,’ 
and consequently favored the combination of secular and 
spiritual functions in the establishment of a new church and 
society. Troeltsch summarizes the interpretation of this group 
when he states that ““Luther considered the state to all intents 
and purposes a religious institution and believed that its duty 
was to assist the Christian body and to enforce its moral codes.” 
Asa matter of fact, he points out that Luther and his immediate 
followers established a Protestantism that retained in its es- 
sentials the entire medieval, ecclesiastical culture which 


wants to classify state and society, culture and science, economy and law 
according to the supernatural standards of revelation, and, as was the 





1 Cf. Friedrich Meinecke, ‘‘Luther tiber christliches Gemeinwesen und christlichen 
Staat,’’ Historische Zeitschrift, CXXI (1920), 1-22; also Karl Holl’s criticism 
of the use of the term corpus christianwm, Gesammelte Aufsitze aur Kir- 
chengeschichte, Tiibingen, 1923, I, 344. 
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case in the Middle Ages, consistently identifies the lex naturae with the 
law of God.? 

The goal of this Protestantism, he maintains, was the same as 
that of the medieval theologians, although the method of at- 
tempting to reach it was different. 

The other group, represented by Theodor Brieger, Erich 
Brandenburg, Hans von Schubert, Karl Holl, Paul Joachimsen, 
and Heinrich Boehmer, maintains that Luther destroyed the 
very fundamentals of the corpus christianum; that as a great 
religious individualist and prophet he became in a sense the 
founder of the modern state, the hero of a new national spirit 
and life. These men see in Luther’s ideas the beginnings of 
the modern state which has “purely secular duties to perform 
and only secular means at its disposal; it does not exist for the 
purpose of making better Christians of its subjects.’”* While 
Brandenburg maintains that Luther gradually acquired this 
conception, Holl insists that all of the reformer’s statements 
concerning the significance of the state agree in the fundamental 
points. He asserts that one of Luther’s greatest contributions 
to civilization was the “destruction of the concept Christendom 
[Christenheit] in the medieval, Catholic sense of the word.’”* 


To analyze again all of Luther’s statements relevant to the 
church and state, and to society in general, would be a useless 
task. German scholars have approached the problem from 
every conceivable angle: from the study of church law, the 
procedure of Sohm; from a careful analysis of Luther’s ethics, 
as was done by Lommatzsch, Luthardt, and Wtinsch; from the 
politico-historical approach, best represented in the work of 
Brandenburg; from the sociological point of view, with 
Troeltsch pointing the way; from the biographical, evolutionary 
standpoint, as was done by Dieckhoff; and even from the tran- 
scendental, metaphysical study of Luther’s conception of God.’ 
Obviously but one method of procedure of any consequence re- 
mains, and that is to summarize the facts already established 
and to interpret them in the light of Luther’s character and per- 
sonality. 


2 Ernst Troeltsch, ‘‘Bedeutung des Protestantismus fir die Entstehung der 
modernen Welt,’’ Historische Zeitschrift, XCVII (1906), 54; 14-15. 

3 Erich Brandenburg, ‘‘Luthers Anschauung vom Staate und der Gesellschaft,’’ 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, LXX (1901), 25. Cf. Holl, 
op. cit., p. 347. 

4 Holl, op. cit., p. 344. Cf. Martin Luther, Werke (Weimar, 1883—, designated 
below by the abbreviation W. A.), XXX (part 2), 111. 

5 Cf. Kurt Matthes, Das Corpus Christianum bei Luther, Berlin, 1929, passim. 
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The fact that such thorough scholars as have been referred 
to above differ fundamentally in their evaluation of Luther’s 
work would lead an unprejudiced, objective observer to con- 
clude that both groups have established many indisputable facts ; 
that Luther proceeded in his development from the medieval 
conception of the corpus christianum, but that his personal ex- 
perience and interpretation of religion made possible, and even 
stimulated, the change from the medieval to the modern point 
of view. That change was apparent even in the development 
of the reformer himself ; not, to be sure, in his great fundamental 
convictions concerning salvation, which always remained the 
same, but in his casual references to those subjects which inter- 
est the modern historian: the church, the state, and society. 


The presence of medieval as opposed to modern cultural 
standards in the early Lutheran church has been conclusively 
pointed out by Troeltsch.° He shows that Luther and the early 
reformers, including Zwingli and Calvin, attempted primarily 
to answer the old medieval question concerning the certainty 
of salvation. However, they did this by replacing the hierarchical 
system and its opus operatum of the sacraments with a personal 
faith that would make the individual certain of the supernatural 
efficacy of the gospel. They did not even suggest the modern 
concept of the separation of church and state, but saw only two 
different functions, the secular and spiritual, within the one 
indivisible corpus christianum, both being subject to the one 
authority, the Bible. They were still fundamentally ascetic, 
for they retained the idea of original sin and stressed the ascetic 
ideals of meekness, obedience, and implicit trust in God. 

But even Troeltsch is compelled to admit that Luther and 
his contemporaries did much to disrupt the medieval corpus 
christianum and to lay the foundations for a modern point of 
view.’ Luther broke the monopoly of the Catholic church. He 
certainly made possible the German emancipation from the 
domination of the Romance countries and the development of 
absolutism in its conflict with feudal forces. By his early 
emphasis upon the right of the individual to interpret the Bible 
in the light of his own experiences, he suggested individualism 
in other spheres of activity. Although he retained many of the 
medieval concepts of government, he gave the Germans a new 
concept of the state, which as a divinely instituted authority 


6 Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 18-27. 
7 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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should serve the purpose of protecting its citizens. And he 
showed his contemporaries the value of discarding useless, 
antiquated traditions for new, vigorous ideas. 

The presence of apparently conflicting views in the mental 
make-up of the reformer can only be understood in the light of 
his ever-present, strong inner conflict. Since the age in which 
he lived was an age of conflicts, it is not unnatural that he 
should reflect these conflicts. By epitomizing in his own life 
the struggle between the old and the new in the hearts of the 
German people, by developing gradually and normally his relig- 
ious ideas, he became the leader of the German Reformation. 
As a child of his age he was not only thoroughly acquainted 
with the patristic and scholastic theology of the past,* but also 
embodied in his work and influence much that was to bear fruit 
in the future. His greatest and most lasting contribution of 
national and international significance grew out of his religion 
of personal experience and personal conflict. As has been ir- 
refutably shown by most Luther scholars, every step away 
from Rome was taken deliberately, though unwillingly, while 
he was slowly but inevitably driven forward by his antagonists 
as well as by his own conscience. 

Luther was and always remained fundamentally conserva- 
tive. In making his discovery of justification by faith alone, 
he felt that he had found the solution for the groping blind- 
ness of his day. However, he did not feel that he had done 
anything revolutionary, for he believed that he had simply re- 
discovered and brought to light that which had been character- 
istically and essentially Christian in the early history of the 
church. But the method of making this discovery, as well as 
the result, was revolutionary. The astute Dr. Eck succeeded in 
making him accept the inevitable conclusions of the new evan- 
gelical doctrines growing out of his experiences, and forced 
him to state openly, at the Leipzig Debate, that the papacy and 
the church councils were not infallible. 

After Luther had been forced to undermine the very foun- 
dations of the medieval church during the indulgence contro- 
versy, and when he had begun to realize that the Romanists 
would not preach the gospel as he had learned to know it, he 
openly attacked the entire ecclesiastical system. This attack 
was followed by the papal bull of excommunication, which 
definitely forced him to leave the “arms of the holy Mother,” 


8 Cf. A. V. Miller, Luthers theologische Quellen, Giessen, 1912, passim. 
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the church. Subsequently he appealed to his own German peo- 
ple to put an end to the new “Babylonian Captivity” of the 
church and to help him carry out his reformation program. At 
the Diet of Worms, however, the emperor and the German 
princes, on whom he had hoped to rely, officially repudiated him. 
The Edict of Worms, 1521, made his break with the past com- 
plete. Forced step by step to give up all that was fundamental- 
ly medieval, this great proponent of the right of individual in- 
terpretation of the Bible, of individual conviction and individual 
conscience, now stood on the threshold of a new world. The 
negative work of the Reformation had been completed. 

Luther’s sojourn at the Wartburg marked the turning- 
point in his career as a reformer. Here he had sufficient op- 
portunity to consider the progress which had been made during 
the eventful years following his discovery of the principle under- 
lying his religion of personal experience. It was here that he 
was compelled to consider means for establishing a new church 
organization and a religion based solely upon the individual in- 
terpretation of the Bible. He was forced to construct. He 
was compelled to establish a norm and confession of faith in 
order to avoid the errors and dangers which, he felt, such a new 
freedom might readily occasion. Without being harassed by 
constant attacks from the Romanists, he had a greater oppor- 
tunity to assert his natural conservatism. 

His opponents were no longer the representatives of 
medieval scholasticism, but the defenders of a new liberalism. 
The natural variation of doctrines and practices resulting from 
the individual interpretation of the Bible frightened Luther con- 
siderably. What kind of religion had he conjured into exis- 
tence? How could all of these liberal leaders claim to represent 
the true gospel? How could he himself be certain that his own 
interpretation was infallible?? The same intensity of conviction 
and persistence of inner conflicts were evident in the solution 
of these problems as had been noted in his struggle with Rome. 


It is this apparent change of front that has led to a serious 
misunderstanding of the nature of Luther’s work in the period 
following the Diet of Worms. He did not become faithless to 
the principles which he had upheld in the early part of his re- 
forming activity, but merely shifted his emphasis. At least 
from the modern liberal viewpoint, the dogmatic attitude 





9 The conflict is evident in his question, ‘‘Du bist alleyn klug?’’ W. A. XXIII, 
421. Cf. Holl, op. cit., p. 382, note 3. 
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which had been a decided asset in his conflict with the Roman- 
ists proved to be detrimental to the establishment of a united, 
tolerant Protestant church. The emphasis upon the individual 
right of interpretation was gradually replaced by Luther’s de- 
termination to establish his own interpretation as the normative 
confession upon which alone the new church should be built. 
His bold, often violently vindictive attitude, which had helped 
him brave the greatest of threats during the early period of his 
activity, often caused him to be misunderstood during the re- 
mainder of his life. This naturally resulted in the defection 
from the Lutheran movement of whole groups of Protestants 
equally zealous and sincere in their desire to establish a church 
based on the gospel. 

When Luther became aware of the results of allowing 
complete religious freedom, especially as they had been exempli- 
fied in the state of affairs at Wittenberg in 1521 and 1522, he 
left the Wartburg and took issue with the radicals. In his 
eight Lenten sermons, preached against Carlstadt and his fol- 
lowers immediately upon his return, he emphasized the fact that 
no force should be used in matters of faith, for the Word of 
God should carry on the work of the Reformation without hu- 
man aid. Since all sorts of heresies were developing, he felt 
called upon to enlighten his people concerning the true inter- 
pretation of the Bible and to warn them against heretical lead- 
ers. 

The inner conflict continued. The struggle between the 
new implications emanating from his doctrine of the gospel on 
the one hand, and his fundamental conservatism on the other, 
had taken definite form. The Word of God should carry on 
the work of cleansing the church, but it was the Word of God 
as Luther interpreted it and as it was explained in the changed 
ordinance of the Council of Wittenberg. Liberal tendencies, 
said Luther, are inspired by the devil. “You do not know what 
worry and work it takes to fight with the devil and to conquer 
him. I know the devil well.” 

The Peasants’ Revolt convinced Luther that the liberal 
tendencies, first evident in the Wittenberg disturbances, were 
leading to disastrous results ; this served to emphasize his natural 
conservatism. He began to lose faith in the masses who would 
place their own selfish social and economic ambitions above the 
peaceful presentation of the gospel. The masses had forsaken 





10 W. A., X (part 3), 64. 
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the Word of God, he stated; they had even blasphemed it by 
claiming that their demands were ‘sanctioned by it; they had 
robbed and plundered property belonging to others; they had 
attempted to rise above the station in life to which God had 
assigned them. Therefore, he maintained, it was the sacred 
duty of the princes, ““God’s swords” for the preservation of law 
and order here on earth, to punish these most heinous and atro- 
cious criminals. Perjury, rebellion, and hypocrisy demanded 
stern retribution.” 

Again Luther’s conservatism was triumphant. His sym- 
pathy, as is well known, had always been with the peasants. He 
pitied their oppression by the landlords and gave his approval 
to many of the proposals for reform suggested in the Twelve 
Articles. However, he turned against them because his sole 
concern in this great struggle was the preservation of the gos- 
pel. His political, economic, and social ideas remained funda- 
mentally medieval, and always lay on the periphery of his mental 
processes. To approach his position in the Peasants’ Revolt 
from a political or social point of view does him a grave in- 
justice and makes him appear inconsistent and ridiculous. To 
charge him with political opportunism and lack of courage, to 
call him a “flatterer of princes,” betrays a misunderstanding of 
his character. 

The establishment of the territorial church of the princes” 
also shows how the reformer was forced by the conditions of 
his environment to give up his basic concept of the freedom of 
the Christian and of the supreme authority of the local con- 
gregation. He had originally discarded the medieval concept 
of an organic system including both church and state’* and had 
conceived in its place a “universal priesthood of believers,” an 
organization in which one congregation was the equal of the 
others, and whose members had equal rights and powers. 

However, since the masses did not live up to Luther’s ideals, 
and since many problems arose, the solution of which required 
experience in organization, he was forced to turn to the princes. 





11 Ibid., XVIII, 344ff., passim. 

12. Landesherrliches Kirchenregiment. That the tendency toward establishing 
territorial churches under the leadership of the princes was already evident in the 
period before the Reformation has been conclusively shown by Justus Hashagen, 
Staat und Kirche vor der Reformation, Essen, 1931, p. 558. 

13. Although Luther had discarded the medieval concept of the visible church, he 
retained the medieval doctrine of an invisible church. Cf, Friedrich Hermann 
Loescher, ‘‘Schule, Kirche und Obrigkeit im Reformationsjahrhundert,’’ 
Schriften des Vereins ftir Reformationsgeschichte, XLIII (1925), 30; W. A,, 
VI, 370, 407. 
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His keen disappointment was evident in his introduction to the 
Deudsche Messe und Ordnung Gottisdiensts, 1526, where he 
states: “However, I cannot, nor do I now care to bring into 
being such a church [Bekenntniskirche|, for I do not have the 
people, nor do I find any who would even care to join the move- 
ment.’’* As late as November 17, 1524, he did not want to 
undertake a visitation and call a local council to establish uni- 
formity among the evangelical congregations. Toa request for 
such a procedure made by Nicholas Hausmann and Elector John 
Frederick, Luther answered: 

I sincerely hope to see the mass celebrated in the German language. . . . 
In the meantime, however, I shall let every one have the right of his own 
opinion. I do not consider it advisable that we call a conference 
[concilium] of our people to establish unity in church ceremonies, for 
that would set a bad precedent. . . . The church councils show this, for 
from the very beginning, even in apostolic times, the participants paid 
more attention to traditions and laws than to matters of faith.’® 


But in 1525 Luther expressed himself differently. The 
Peasants’ Revolt had led him to believe that it would not be for 
the good of the people to allow the congregational development 
toward complete independence to continue. In the German Mass 
he declared that it would be highly desirable if the divine services 
in all of the churches were uniform.” 


In the matter of the administration of church property, 
Luther soon turned from the small local governments to the 
princes and maintained that all church property rightfully be- 
longed to the latter. In November, 1526, he even advised the 
elector of Saxony to put an end to Catholic ceremonies at Alten- 
burg, stating: 

There are two reasons why your conscience should not allow this to 
continue. In the first place, you have been instructed by the Word of God 
that such blasphemous service is wrong and damnable, and that you must 
protect your people as their secular prince. . . . In the second place, a 
secular prince dare not allow his subjects to be led into heresies and lack 
of unity by obstreperous preachers.*’ 


At the same time, however, Luther stated that he did not 
want a regulation of ceremonies to be forced upon congrega- 
tions. Evangelical preachers were to be given only to those 
groups who wanted them, and were not to be procured through 
14 Ibid., XIX, 74, 76; Holl, op. cit., 365, note 2. 

15 Wilhelm M. de Wette, Dr. Martin Luthers Briefe, Sendschreiben und Bedenken, 
Berlin, 1825-1828, II, 562. 

16 W. A., XIX, 72. 

17 De Wette, op. cit., IIT, 88. 
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the elector’s chancellery.* The method of ascertaining the 
wishes of the congregations was to be the visitation, which 
played a very important part in permitting the affairs of the 
church to be turned over to the princes. 

The precedent established by allowing the elector to super- 
vise the visitation led ultimately to the establishment of the 
consistorial constitution which delegated the control of church 
government to a body of state officials, consisting of jurists as 
well as theologians. The consistory”® was introduced in Saxony 
in 1538 and continued to function until the present century, 
contrary to the hopes of Luther, who tenaciously clung to his 
opinion that the original authority over the church organization 
should rest with the Christians as a whole. He spoke vehement- 
ly against the confusion of secular and spiritual functions and 
always maintained that the congregation must in the last anlysis 
have the right at least to accept or reject its own officials.” 

Luther’s inner conflict was even more evident in the de- 
velopment of his concept of the Lord’s Supper and in the sub- 
sequent Sacramentarian controversy than in the struggle con- 
cerning the organization of the church. In the matter of the 
external administration of the church, the problem involved was 
of less significance to him than his fundamental desire to have 
the gospel, as he interpreted it, preached to all congregations. 
In the Sacramentarian controversy, however, the issue at stake 
was to him one of fundamental importance, which naturally 
intensified the nature of his inner conflict. 

The gradual development of the reformer’s concept of the 
Lord’s Supper from his original Ockhamistic interpretation to 
that which he explained in detail in his Great Confession of 1528 
has been accurately traced by several German scholars.” It is 
generally accepted that his early conflict in the cloister and his 
rediscovery of the doctrine of justification by faith alone led 
him to attack the Roman emphasis upon their doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper as an article of faith; that he did away with the 
sacrificial character of the Lord’s Supper; and that he empha- 
sized the necessity of faith in making the sacrament effective. 
But it is not usually realized that, as soon as he came into con- 


18 Ibid., IT, 51. 

19 Karl Miller, ‘‘Uber die Anfiinge der Konsistorialverfassung,’’ Historische 
Zeitschrift, CIT (1911), 1-30. 

20 W. A., L, 634; XXVI, 200, 212; Holl, op. cit., pp. 378-380. 

21. The best accounts are those of Friedrich Graebke, Die Konstruktion der 
Abendmahlslehre Luthers in threr Entwicklung dargestellt (Naumburg a. §S., 
1907), and Walther Kohler, Zwingli und Luther, Leipzig, 1924. 
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flict with more liberal reformers, his natural conservatism again 
expressed itself in an unequivocal manner. His interpretation 
of the Lord’s Supper, as he expressed it in 1528, was to a large 
extent based on scholastic arguments and in certain respects 
approximated the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, his 
own interpretation becoming an article of faith. Such a great 
change of emphasis could not have occurred without a strong 
inner conflict. 


Luther’s emphasis upon faith as the most essential part of 
the Lord’s Supper is clearly stated in one of his first sermons 
dealing with this sacrament: 

I should very much prefer to have the sacrament administered in 
both kinds by order of a church council, not, however, because one kind 
would not be sufficient, for St. Augustine says, “do you prepare your 
stomach and teeth? Simply believe, and you have already received the 
sacrament,”’?? 


Although he still adhered to the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, he nevertheless stressed the spiritual communion of be- 
lievers, rather than the words of institution, and asserted that 
receiving bread and wine was “nothing else than receiving a 
sure sign of Christian fellowship and incorporation with Christ 
and all the saints.” He continued this emphasis as long as he 
was attacked principally by Catholic theologians. However, 
his interpretation of the Lord’s Supper underwent a significant 
change when he was attacked by more liberal reformers, and 
when the conflict was centered around the doctrine of the real 
presence. 

It was in 1522 that Luther received a letter from the Dutch 
jurist, Honius, who, under the influence of Wessel Gansfort’s 
writings on the Eucharist, interpreted the Lord’s Supper in a 
spiritual, symbolical sense. Luther countered with his treatise, 
Vom Anbeten des Sacraments, 1523, in which he was for the 
first time compelled to enunciate a definite doctrine concerning 
the bodily presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. ‘Every- 
thing depends upon these words [of institution]. Every Chris- 
tian must know and retain them and not lose them by listening 
to any other doctrine, even if it is preached by the angels in 
heaven.”** Reason was not to be applied in an attempt to com- 
prehend the real presence, for it was to be understood as some- 
thing miraculous. 





22 W. A., II, 742-743. 
23. Ibid., XI, 432. 
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This pamphlet marked the beginning of a series of bitter 
polemical writings which drove Luther and the more liberal 
reformers, especially Carlstadt and Zwingli, farther and farther 
apart. In a letter to the theologians of Strassburg, December 
15, 1524, Luther expressly stated the nature of his inner con- 
flict concerning the Lord’s Supper: 


I confess that if Carlstadt or any one else had shown me five years 
ago, that there is nothing but bread and wine in the sacrament, he would 
have rendered me a great service. I suffered such serious inner conflicts, 
that I felt very much like giving up my position, for I saw that I could 
thereby have given the papacy a fatal blow with only a little “puff.” There 
are two who have written me much more skillfully about this matter than 
Carlstadt [Cornelius Honius of the Hague and Franz Kolb of Wertheim], 
and they did not force the words [of institution] to suit their own imagina- 
tion. But I am taken captive and can not escape: the text is too strong 
for me and will not allow itself to be conquered by vain words. If some 
one would even now show me with sufficient proof that only the bread 
and wine are present, it would not be necessary for any one to attack me 
with such violence, for I am only too much inclined to believe it, as far as 
the Old Adam in me is concerned. But Carlstadt’s flimsy arguments only 
make me more certain of my own view.** 


Luther’s position, as it was developed during the Sacra- 
mentarian controversy, is adequately summarized in his last 
great treatise on the Lord’s Supper, his Bekenntnis vom 
Abendmahl Christi,” which appeared in March, 1528. Here 
his conservatism was so pronounced, and he appeared so cer- 
tain of his interpretation, that it would not be overemphasizing 
his attitude to refer to it as that of a Church Father. He 
pointed to the differences among his opponents and used the 
convenient Catholic argument that division of opinion inferred 
heresy. Moreover, in his explanation of the real presence, he 
did not leave any doubt in the minds of his readers that his 
interpretation more closely resembled that of the Catholics than 
it did that of the Zwinglians. He even agreed with Pope Nich- 
olas, who had “urged Berengar to confess that he pressed and 
rubbed the true body of Christ with his teeth. Would to God, 
that all popes had acted in such a Christian manner in all 
things.’’”* 


Luther further demonstrated his conservatism and scholas- 
tic background by appealing to the Church Fathers and to tra- 





24 De Wette, op. cit., II, 574-576. 
25 W. A., XXVI, 241-509, 
26 Ibid., pp. 442-443. 
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dition as substantiating his doctrine of the real presence.” He 
even attempted a rational, scholastic explanation of his doctrine, 
one which played a prominent part in later controversies over 
the Lord’s Supper. He argued that a person or thing could be 
present in three different ways: locally (circumscriptive), 
definitively, and repletively. If an object is present locally, it 
fills the entire space which it occupies. If it is present definitive- 
ly, then it is at a certain definite place, but does not of itself 
have dimensions of length, breadth, and thickness. Something 
is present repletively, supernaturally, when it is at all places in 
its entire form and still cannot be measured or grasped, as God 
is in his omnipotence. To Luther the body of Christ, while 
omnipresent in the highest divine mode, is at the same time in 
the sacrament, where it desires to be comprehended in the 
second mode.* 


By 1528 Luther’s conservatism had triumphed completely 
over any liberal tendencies that had appeared during his con- 
flict with Rome. In the confession referred to, he laid down 
his doctrinal beliefs in final form: 

Since I see that heresies and misconceptions develop more rapidly 
every day, and since Satan’s raving has no end, I want to confess my 
faith before God and all the world, so that no one may during my lifetime 
or after my death misinterpret my writings in order to substantiate his 
errors, as the Sacramentarians and Anabaptists have begun to do... . 
If any one should say after my death: if Luther would live now he 
would interpret this or that article differently, for he had not considered 
it carefully enough, I will say right now, that I would believe then as I 
do now, and believe now as I would then.?9 


It is possible that Luther wrote this detailed confession in 
order to satisfy the prevalent insistent demand for a succinct 
statement of his doctrines. Whether or not this was the case, 
it is obvious that he believed that the Bible alone would not 
prevent discord and heresy. That he considered his own inter- 
pretation of the Bible the only correct one, can be inferred from 
the conclusion to his confession: 

This is my faith. All true Christians believe as I have here stated. 


The Scriptures teach us what I have here outlined. What I have left 
unsaid, my other books will contain, especially those which I have written 





27 Cf. Kohler, op. cit., p. 626. References to the Church Fathers are, of course, not 
unusual among the early reformers. Zwingli also referred to them and used 
scholastic arguments to fortify his doctrines. Even the great Erasmus fre- 
quently quoted the Church Fathers. 

28 W. A., XXVI, 335-336. 

29 Ibid., p. 499. 
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within the last four or five years. I beg of all pious souls to bear witness 
for me and to pray that I may hold to this faith until my death; for if I 
should say something else out of fear of death, it will mean nothing, for 
I want to confess here that it would be wrong and inspired by the devil. 
May my Lord and Savior Jesus Christ help me. Amen.*° 


The above study of Luther’s development from 1520 to 
1530 shows that a decided change of emphasis had taken place 
during that time, and that each change had been made only 
after a serious inner conflict had been experienced by him. To 
charge him with inconsistency because of these changes would 
be decidedly unfair, for it has been established that he was al- 
ways fundamentally conservative, even during the first years 
of his career as a reformer.** Furthermore, it has been re- 
peatedly emphasized that his primary concern was the presenta- 
tion of the gospel in its original form, which was demonstrated 
by his diligent study and careful translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular, by his painstaking exegetical studies and lec- 
tures, and by his constant stress on the sermon, or the “preached 
gospel,” as the most important part of the church service. Every- 
thing else was in the last analysis immaterial. Since it appeared 
to him as though the liberal movements during the early part 
of this period of Sturm und Drang would endanger the preach- 
ing of the gospel, Luther turned to the princes, regardless of 
results; since the interpretation of the Zwinglians seemed to 
ignore the literal meaning of the Bible, he attacked them with 
the violence and vindictiveness characteristic of the polemics 
of that day; since he found that a liberal interpretation of the 
Bible would confuse the gospel message, he laid down a con- 
fession from which neither he nor his followers shou'd ever 
deviate. 


In every instance, the inner conflict in Luther was centered 
about two contradictory poles: his medieval, scholastic back- 
ground, and the implications of his rediscovery of a religion of 
personal experience and individual interpretation of the Bible. 
The recognition of this inner conflict goes a long way toward 
solving the impasse in modern Luther scholarship. To ignore 
his background and training in medieval scholastic learning 





30 Ibid., p. 509. 

31 It has become fashionable to think of the young Luther as the intrepid young 
monk who shattered medieval superstitions and gave the world freedom of con- 
science, and to dismiss the older Luther as an enigma. As a matter of fact, 
a was already thirty-eight years of age when he appeared before the Diet 
of Worms. 
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and to emphasize only the part he played in the development of 
modern political, cultural, and religious forms, is just as un- 
historical as to charge him with being entirely medieval and 
scholastic in his outlook and influence. Luther was a man of 
conflicts. The solution of these conflicts is the story of his 
development as a reformer. 


























FRIENDS OF HUMANITY: A QUAKER 
ANTI-SLAVERY INFLUENCE 


MiLes MArK FISHER 
Durham, North Carolina 


The humanitarianism of the eighteenth century gave added 
impulse to the members of the Society of Friends to practice 
the gospel of love for all mankind. Since at first “they were in 
derision called Quakers,” it is most likely that all of their in- 
terests were sneered at. Nevertheless, they influenced other 
denominations by their anti-slavery appeals and popularized the 
idea of a “society” for humanitarian purposes as they gave full 
meaning to the words friends and humanity. The English 
Quakers were called “Friends of Thieves’ because they worked 
for prison reform in London,’ and the American Quakers ap- 
pear to be the first persons who were known as “Friends of 
Humanity” primarily because they opposed Negro slavery 
vehemently. 

The Quakers called themselves Friends, and they com- 
monly associated the word humanity with their anti-slavery at- 
titude. Bowden, a historian of American Quakerism, wrote 
that the acts of suppressing the slave-trade by the Irish in 1172 
and Charles V in 1542 were “among the most striking in- 
stances of humanity in the world.” Similarly, it was “the 
humane Oglethorpe” who proposed to set up the colony of Geor- 
gia without slavery, and “the energetic friend of the Negro,” 
William Dillwyn, who visited England in 1774. 

It is interesting to notice the anti-slavery views of the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting of Friends, which corresponded with the 
American yearly meetings. While in the London Epistle of 
1770 concern was expressed “for mankind in general,” in 1781 
“the support of the common cause of Christianity and human- 
ity ... by liberating the poor Africans” was praised. In 1784 
the English Quakers wrote that the slave-trade was “a traffick 
... disgraceful to humanity;” in 1789 “that inhuman trade” 
had claimed the attention of Parliament, and in 1795 the future 
reward “for the Traders in Negroes” troubled the Friends; so 


1 Auguste Jorns, The Quakers as Pioneers in Social Work, New York, 1931, p. 185. 
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“let us seek for, and cherish, that disposition of mind, which can 
pray for these enemies of humanity,” they said. The American 
biography of the English Quaker, William Allen, could, there- 
fore, call him and his associates in the “Society” for the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave-Trade, organized mostly with Quakers, 
“friends of humanity.’”* 


Among the influences that had inspired the English 
Quakers to become Friends of Humanity were the anti-slavery 
writings of some American Quakers and their personal visits. 
Yet it had been a struggle of some years for the American 
Quakers themselves to become Friends of Humanity, even 
though in 1671 George Fox, visiting the West Indies, had ad- 
vised gentle treatment of the Negroes and their eventual eman- 
cipation. American Quakers early tolerated slavery until the 
philosophy concerning the rights of man changed things by the 
time of the American Revolution. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
was the first to become Friends of Humanity, preceding by a 
few years identical action on the part of other American yearly 
meetings. Both the quarterly and the yearly meetings passed 
the opportunity to protest against slavery when, in 1688, some 
German Friends of Germantown, Pennsylvania, made the first 
religious anti-slavery protest in America at one of their month- 
ly meetings. Eight years later the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing advised Friends not “to encourage the bringing in any more 
negroes,” and in 1711 the Quarterly Meeting of Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, discouraged the purchase and importation of Negro 
slaves. So in the next year the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
referred the slavery question to the London Y early Meeting, 
which replied very cautiously. Because the English Quakers 
had not at that time become Friends of Humanity as some 
American Quakers, the London Yearly Meeting repeated its 
caution when it was again asked for aid, but the Chester and the 
Philadelphia meeting's continued to advise against slavery. Aided 
by a wave of revivalism and humanitarianism, the Quaker anti- 
slavery protests received new impetus from Benjamin Lay, 
William Burling, Ralph Sandiford, William Southby, and 
particularly Anthony Benezet and John Woolman. Between 
1758 and 1776 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting became anti- 





2 The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, London, 1770, 1778-1782, 1784-1798 (The 
Library of Congress). 
3 James Sherman, Life of William Allen, Philadelphia, 1847, I, p. 87. 
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slavery, after which time any member holding slaves was a 

subject for discipline.* 

Even during the American Revolution some Quakers in 
America let the “English Quakers know that they had become 
Friends of Humanity. The Friends in London had two epistles 
and extracts of the American Yearly Meeting of 1778, 1779, 
and 1780. In 1781 the English Friends sent the aforementioned 
Epistle “To Friends at their ensuing Yearly-Meeting” of Phil- 
adelphia, New Jersey, and elsewhere. ‘“‘We observe these com- 
munications,” they wrote, “to our great satisfaction and edi- 
fication, the extensiveness of your care and zeal in the support 
of the common cause of Christianity and humanity by main- 
taining our testimony against wars and bloodshed, by liberat- 
ing the poor Africans w vho were in bondage amongst you, and 
by the means employed to cultivate the minds as well as release 
the bodies of the descendants of this oppressed people.” 

Other denominations in America knew what the Quakers 
were saying and doing. It did not just happen that the Amer- 
ican Methodist “Society,” often thus called by Asbury, had 
quarterly and other meetings like the Quakers and upon its 
denominational organization in 1784 adopted the same prin- 
ciples that characterized the Friends of Humanity. In 1787 
the Presbyterian Synod of New York and Philadelphia took a 
simi'ar anti-slavery position. The Baptists, whose brethren in 
England had influenced the Quakers even in their speech, man- 
ners, and dress, were themselves also influenced by the Quaker 
anti-slavery feeling. In 1789 the Philadelphia Baptist Associ- 
ation approved of the gradual emancipation of Negro slaves 
and recommended that its churches organize and join emanci- 
pation “‘societies.”” Surely that was not the only Quaker in- 
fluence upon the Baptists around Philadelphia, the very center 
of American Quakerism, where there were some Baptist 
churches whose members had formerly been Quakers.’ 

4 The facts of this story are given in a pamphlet authorized by the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting—A Brief Statement of the Rise and Progress of the Testimony 
of the Religious Society of Friends against Slavery and the Slave Trade, Phil- 
adelphia, 1843; see also, James Bowden, The History of the Society of Friends 
in America, London, 1850-1854, II, pp. 171-221, and Allen Clapp Thomas, ‘‘ The 
Attitude of the Society of Friends toward Slavery in the Seventeenth and 


Eighteenth Centuries,’’ Papers of the American Society of Church History, 
VIII, pp. 264-277. 

5 Just as the Quakers held yearly meetings which were dated by the numerical 
day and month, so did these Baptists later hold them, their Philadelphia Associ- 
ation being organized at the ‘‘yearly meeting’’ of 1707. Likewise the Associ- 
ation originally included groups in Philadelphia and New Jersey. Moreover 
the ‘‘Cireular Letter’’ of the American Baptists seems a counterpart of the 
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The Friends of Humanity possessed considerable influence 
in the South, particularly in Virginia. Beginning in 1656, 
Quakers continued emigrating from England to Virginia. John 
Boweter visited there about 1678 and held meetings at Pagan 
Creek, Isle of Wight County. Quakers traversed eastern Vir- 
ginia from Severn in the north through the Tidewater Section 
to Albemarle Sound in North Carolina. For eight years, com- 
mencing in 1702, the Virginia Yearly Meeting was held in Isle 
of Wight County either at Pagan Creek or at Levy Neck. 
Thereafter it appears that the Virginia Yearly Meeting con- 
tinued to alternate between Isle of Wight and Nansemond coun- 
ties regularly until about 1720. By that time Quakers from the 
North were migrating south, adding numbers to Virginia 
Quakers; so the Virginia Yearly Meeting was subsequently 
held chiefly in Charles City, Surry, Southampton, and Din- 
widdie Counties to 1830.° 
During that time the Virginia Quakers had become Friends 
of Humanity just as the Northern ‘Quakers, only a little more 
slowly, for ‘they lived in a hotbed of slavery. Nevertheless 
they were severely criticized by Quaker leaders because in 1757 
their Yearly Meeting softened the Quaker anti-slavery query 
by inquiring w hether Virginia Friends were “clear of importing 
or buying negroes to trade on.” In 1764 Virginia Quakers 
recommended to the quarterly meetings more interest in the 
physical welfare of their slaves, but after the visit of the anti- 
slavery John Griffith in the next year they looked forward to 
the emancipation of their slaves. No agreement could be reach- 
ed in 1767 upon the proposal of the previous year to purchase 
no more Negroes, but Virginia Friends were advised not to 
“incumber” themselves with slavery. The purchase of slaves 
was made a subject for discipline in 1768. Since it was then 
unlawful in Virginia to manumit a slave, the Yearly Meeting 
of 1769 advised the Friends who were inclined to emancipate 
their slaves to “converse with those in authority and endeavour 
to find whether from their sentiments, it is likely an act of As- 
~~ Quaker ‘‘Epistle.’’ The early American Baptist associations, undoubtedly fol- 
lowing the Philadelphia Association, had questions from the churches and later 
from individuals for the associations to answer, but before the American Baptist 
associations had been organized, in the seventeenth century, Fox had proposed 
that meetings of the Society of Friends meditate upon queries. See Minutes 
of the Philadelphia Association, 1707-1807. 
6 MS. Record of Va. Yrly. Meeting; see also, Stephen B. Weeks, Southern Quakers 
and Slavery, Baltimore, 1896, p. 96. I am indebted to Miss Viola A. Horisberg, 


Homewood Friends Meeting, Baltimore, Maryland, for making the Virginia 
Records available. 
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sembly could be obtained.” Two dozen copies of Anthony 
Benezet’s pamphlet, Treatise on Slavery, were purchased in 
1772 for distribution by the Quarterly Meeting. 

The American Revolution was the turning point for Vir- 
ginia Friends to become anti-slavery. In 1779 the Virginia 
Yearly Meeting “earnestly’’ recommended that the Quakers 
“clear their hands” of slavery by manumitting their slaves who 
were of age and minors when the females reached eighteen years, 
and the males twenty-one. Slave-holding Friends were to be 
visited, a committee having been appointed for that purpose in 
1780. The next year two Quakers purchased some Negroes 
who belonged to a deceased member, but “notwithstanding the 
motives of humanity” the Monthly Meeting was instructed to 
insist upon their manumissions and to see that the heirs re- 
ceived no money from the sale. Undoubtediy the Virginia 
Friends played some part in the passage of the law of 1782, 
making manumissions legal. “Do any Friends hold slaves, and 
do all bear a faithful Testimony against the practice, endeavour- 
ing to instruct the negroes under their care in the principles 
of the Christian religion and teach them to read?” was a sub- 
ject for meditation at the Yearly Meeting of 1785. There were 
two slaveholding Virginia Quakers as late as 1798, but the 
majority of Friends had become interested in the education of 
the Negroes. 

Is it not significant that great Virginians like Patrick 
Henry and especially Thomas Jefferson, who later had some 
Quaker correspondence,’ that the Methodists of Virginia in 
1785, petitioning the Assembly for general emancipation of the 
Negro slaves,* and that John Leland in 1789, leading the Gen- 
eral Committee of four Virginia Baptist associations to nega- 
tive “the propriety of hereditary slavery” were all abreast of 
the Quaker humanitarianism? 

The Friends of Humanity influenced the Virginia Baptists. 
Virginia Baptists originated in Isle of Wight County amidst 
the Quakers who had already initiated the type of a religious 
organization which the Baptists could only re-emphasize. These 
Baptists were commonly spoken of as the ‘Baptist Society.’” 
Concerning the Isle of Wight Baptists a preacher of North 
Carolina wrote in 1729: “We see each other at every yearly 


7 Second Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 1819, p. 121; Archi- 
bald Alexander, A History of Colonization on the Western Coast of Africa, 
Philadelphia, 1846, pp. 73f. 

8 John Leland, The Virginia Chronicle, Fredericksburg, 1790, p. 33. 
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meeting and sometimes more often.” These Baptist yearly 
meetings are thought to have originated about 1720 and to have 
continued among the General or Arminian Baptists until the 
Kehukee Association, consisting of Baptist churches in Virgin- 
ia and North Carolina, was organized in 1765. By that time 
the Baptist church in Isle of Wight County had died, but the 
Baptist denomination was revived there when the Mill Swamp 
Church was constituted in 1774. 


Young David Barrow (1753-1819) was then called from 
his native home in Brunswick County to be the pastor of the 
Mill Swamp Church. He was a Whig. Stirred by the cause 
of the American Revolution, he became a soldier. Returning 
from war, he accepted the office of magistrate but gave it up 
when it interfered with his ministerial duties. In 1785 he or- 
ganized the branch of the Mill Swamp Church in Southamp- 
ton County into the “Baptist Church of South Quay.” The next 
year he helped to constitute other Southampton County Bap- 
tists who were members of his Mill Swamp Church into the 
Black Creek Church, whereupon he moved his residence among 
them. 

Barrow did just about as he pleased and said about what 
he wanted because he had grown to be a pleasing preacher. 
Whether changing Isle of Wight General Baptists to Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptists, or refusing communion to unregenerate 
Isle of Wight church members, or proposing a public fund for 
itinerating preachers, or advocating the emancipation of the 
Negro slaves, he showed himself a man of convictions. 

David Barrow was influenced by the Quakers. He be- 
came a Friend of Humanity at a great personal sacrifice when 
he took advantage of the manumission law by giving his own 
slaves their freedom in 1784.*° Like the Quakers, his Mill 
Swamp Church held “yearly,” “quarterly,” and “month'y” 
meetings. The monthly meetings, however, convened “in every 
other month.”” As a matter of fact, the Kehukee Association 
itself sometimes held quarterly and half-yearly meetings besides 
its annual gathering. 

The prominence of Barrow among the Baptists of Virginia 





9 Robert B. Semple, A History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Virginia, 
Richmond, 1810, pp. 1, 2, 53, 65, 74, 79, 82, 84, 128, 344. 

10 David Barrow, Circular Letter, Southampton County, Virginia: February 14, 1798, 
Norfolk, 1798, pp. 4f. (Dr. Garnett Ryland, custodian of the Virginia Baptist 
Historical Society’s Library, the University of Richmond, took pleasure in show- 
ing this). 
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and North Carolina furnished many occasions for him to spread 
his Quaker anti-slavery doctrine. Although he suffered with 
a fellow preacher a thorough ducking in a stream of water for 
preaching in Nansemond County, Virginia, his labors there 
were responsible for the beginnings of the Shoulder’s Hill 
Church in 1785. In 1789 the ‘Baptist Society” in Portsmouth 
was composed of several members from the Shoulder’s Hill 
Church who with others were organized into the Portsmouth- 
Norfolk Church by Barrow and another preacher. It is not 
surprising, then, that in 1795 the Portsmouth-Norfolk Church 
called to its pastorate Jacob Bishop, “a black preacher from 
Northampton County” where “the brethren and friends” of 
humanity had given him money with which to buy his freedom. 
Afterwards he bought his family. When Bishop settled at 
Portsmouth, his “preaching was much admired by saints and 
sinners, for sometime, wherever he went. As a stranger, few 
received an equal degree of liberality with him,” but after about 
a year a council of neighboring churches advised the Ports- 
mouth-Norfolk Church to give Bishop charge of the Negroes 
only. He subsequently left Virginia. Semple said that a 
Negro pastor of a white church “could not answer in Vir- 
ginia.””* Notwithstanding, the Friends of Humanity were 
making it possible for a Negro to be the minister to white peo- 
ple.” 


David Barrow must have felt keenly the Bishop stir, for 
soon after it he definitely decided to leave Virginia also. He 
resigned the pastorate of the Mill Swamp Church on December 
15, 1797, and thereby relinquished his position as the Moder- 


11 Op. cit., p. 355, and yet he himself had recorded (p. 128) that at Gloucester, 
Virginia, in the bounds of the Dover Association the pastor was ‘‘Wm. Lemon, 
a man of color: he, though not white, as to his natural complexion, had been 
washed in the laver of regeneration: he had been purified and made white, in a 
better sense.’’ Lemon represented his church in the Dover Association periodically 
from 1797 to 1803. Minutes of the Dover Baptist Association, 1797-1804. 

12 At that time in New England Lemuel Haynes, A. M. (Middlebury, 1805) was 
the Negro pastor of white Congregational churches, as Edward Mitchell, A. B. 
(Dartmouth, 1828) later worked among the Baptists. In the far South Joseph 
Willis was not only a Negro pastor of a white church but also the organizer 
and moderator of the Louisiana Baptist Association. At Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, Henry Evans organized the Methodist Church (1802) of which he 
continued pastor when it became a white church, not to mention Black Harry 
(Hosier) who itinerated and preached with Bishop Asbury and other Methodist 
leaders. The Episcopalians and the Presbyterians sought to train Negroes for 
service among their own people. Yet John Chavis, said to have been graduated 
from what is now Washington and Lee University and to have attended Prince- 
ton, went preaching to white churches in North Carolina throughout the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century but finally gave himself to teaching white 
boys and girls, 
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ator of the Virginia Portsmouth Baptist Association,”* some 
of whose churches had advised the Shoulder’s Hill Church about 
Bishop. Before Barrow left Virginia, however, true to the 
genius of the Quakers by whom he had been surrounded for 
twenty-three years in Isle of Wight County and for twelve 
years in Southampton County, he wrote his Circular Letter in 
which he used such suggestive phrases as “the natural equality 
of man,” “the right of man,” the “downfall of despots,” ‘‘all 
the oppressed,” ‘“‘the sweets of liberty,” and ‘every man of all 
complexions” and viewed “holding, tyrannizing over, and driv- 
ing slaves ... contrary to the laws of God and nature.” By 
Barrow and some Quakers slave labor was held to be indispen- 
sable to the economic life of Virginia, and so their further pro- 
test against the treatment of the Negroes took the form of 
migrations to the West. 

From the time that David Barrow settled at Mt. Sterling, 
Montgomery County, Kentucky, June, 1798, his talents were 
acceptable to the Baptists there. He was named on the com- 
mittee of five from the Elkhorn (Regular) Association to con- 
fer with the Committee from the South Kentucky (Separate) 
Association relative to unifying the Baptists in Kentucky, which 
object was accomplished in 1891. Benedict named Barrow first 
and Carter Tarrant last on another committee of the Elkhorn 
Association in 1803, which visited four associational churches 
in order to induce them to change their Arian views. That year 
Barrow’s able pamphlet, The Trinity, was published. There 
was no appreciable break in the ranks of the Baptists in Ken- 
tucky over slavery until 1895. 

Had the spirit of the Friends of Humanity grown cold in 
the breast of David Barrow in Kentucky? If so, it had an 
opportunity to become warm by the revival fires which at that 
time were lighted as never before. Humanitarianism was also 
having a new birth, finding expression in America in behalf 
of the Negroes because of ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture’s revo- 
lution in Haiti and the opening of new territory for the 
slave-trade by the purchase of Louisiana.'* So in 1805 the 
Elkhorn Association disapproved ‘of ministers, churches, 
or associations’ meddling with the subject of “emancipation 
from slavery or any other political subject.” 

13 Lemuel Burkitt and Jesse Read, A Concise History of the Kehukee Baptist 
Association, Halifax, 1803, p. 32; Semple, p. 352. 


14 W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade to the 
United States of America 1638-1870, New York, 1896, pp. 70-94. 
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About the same time and in the same year there was similar 
trouble in the Bracken Association, and David Barrow was 
tried and expelled from the North District Association, which 
had been organized from the Elkhorn, for his anti-slavery views. 
Although that action was rescinded the next year, Barrow was 
satisfied to be associated with other anti-slavery Baptists, who, 
in 1805, had come together as an Emancipating “Society.”’ The 
members of this Society, including Carter Tarrant and other 
Americans with some Europeans, were commonly called Eman- 
cipators, but they called themselves Friends to Humanity after 
in vid Barrow provided leadership for them. Probably he 

gave them the name simply by changing the name of Friends of 
Pietianity to Friends " Humanity. Their activities in Ken- 
tucky and Illinois are recorded in Professor William Warren 
Sweet’s Religion on the American Frontier: The Baptists. 

In 1807 the Kentucky Friends to Humanity organized the 
Baptized Licking-Locust Association, Friends to Humanity, 
with Barrow and Tarrant - leaders. Finding that associations 
were unscri ipturé al, they resolved themselves the next year into an 
abolition “society.” “Tarrant’s Rules” were already a catechism 
of anti-slavery principles for such a body, consisting of queries 
similar to those the Quakers asked, but with answers, and Bar- 
row furnished arguments for the movement by publishing the 
pamphlet, /nvoluntary, Unmerited, Perpetual, Absolute, Hered- 
tary Slavery, Examined, on the P rinciple s of Nature, Reason, 
Justice, Policy, and Scripture. Devoid of its original leadership 
in Kentucky this minority movement soon spent itself, but the 
efforts of the Kentucky Friends to Humanity helped to make 
liberal sentiment for the Negroes. 

As in Kentucky, the Friends to Humanity grew up in 
Illinois, where they became more numerous; some of them re- 
tained their humanitarian title until the Civil War. The Illinois 
movement centered around the Lemen family of father and 
four sons. James Lemen, Sr., a soldier of the American Rev- 
olution, had come to Illinois from Virginia in 1786 and had 
been baptized in Illinois by Josiah Dodge, a Friend to Humanity 
from Kentucky. Expressing what he asserted to be the view of 
Thomas Jefferson that the Northwest should be unencumbered 
with slavery, with Barrow’s example before him and exposed 
to much of the influence that had stimulated Barrow, he created 
a schism in the Illinois Baptist Association, which in December, 
1809 resulted in the organization of the Baptist Church of 
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Christ (Bethel), Friends to Humanity. The South District 
Association, Friends to Humanity (1809), was the medium 
through which the Lemens expressed their anti-slavery views. 
In two decades the movement gained so many churches that in 
1829 it divided into three parts, the South, the North, and the 
Missouri districts, but published combined minutes. The Friends 
to Humanity in Illinois helped to defeat the pro-slavery party 
there and helped the territory to enter the union a free state. 
They had seven associations in 1848. 


The Friends to Humanity were organized elsewhere on 
the frontier. From Illinois they went into Missouri, organizing 
numerous churches and, as has been seen, the District Associ- 
ation. In Iowa, south of Burlington, Elders James Lemen, Jr., 
Moses Lemen, and John Clark from Rock Spring, Illinois, or- 
ganized, in 1836, the Baptized Church of Christ, Friends to 
Humanity. The Jubilee, Liberty, and the Madison associations 
of Indiana represent bodies there which questioned the practice 
of corresponding with slaveholding Baptists. In Ohio the 
Providence and Mad River associations were Friends to Hu- 
manity. 

Friends to Humanity were hearty supporters of temper- 
ance and of Sunday schools, and availing themselves of oppor- 
tunities to spread their doctrine, they were missionary en- 
thusiasts. In 1815 an elder, Carter Tarrant, who no doubt 
was a relative of the deceased Kentucky abolitionist, was among 
those preachers selected for the ‘““Lord’s day service’ at the 
Mississippi Association, which on one occasion had invited the 
Negro preacher, Joseph Willis, of Opelousas, Louisiana, “to a 
seat with” the Association and on another had sent its moder- 
ator to Louisiana to ordain Willis. Along with their minutes, 
the Friends to Humanity in Kentucky sent a friendly letter to 
Luther Rice at the Triennial Convention in 1815 and the next 
year agreed to become contributors to Baptist missions, ap- 
pointing David Barrow “a Standing Secretary for the purpose 
of corresponding with said Board.” The whole Baptist de- 
nomination referred to its work in behalf of the Africans as 
coming from “the Friends of human happiness’’”’ and like the 
Quakers, organized itself into a “Society,” the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission, to work generally in America. 


Overjoyed because of the success attending missionaries 





15 The American Baptist Magazine, July, 1819, p. 138; Fifth Annual Report of the 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 1819, p. 260. 
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of the American Baptist Home Mission Society in the Republic 
of Texas, Robert E. B. Baylor wrote a letter to a “Brother in 
the Lord,” dated Lagrange, April 1, 1840, which contained this 
sentence: “It will no doubt be gratifying to you and the friends 
of humanity everywhere to be informed that a Baptist Church 
has lately been organized near this place, at a village about five 
miles distant.” Since Baptists were almost everywhere known 
as Friends of Humanity, it was quite easy to think, as did Baron 
Stow, a pastor in Boston, that Baptists and abolitionist Friends 
of Humanity were about synonymous. Some Baptists in 
Georgia and Alabama also did not differentiate between the 
Baptist missionary agencies and the abolitionist societies,*® 
which accounts for some “o-missionary,” if not anti-missionary, 
spirit within that denomination. Interestingly enough, more- 
over, the pro-slavery communications from Baptists in Georgia 
and in Alabama later furnished the occasion for that denomina- 
tion to divide. 

Missionary Baptists, nevertheless, were Friends of Hu- 
manity in name only. When the testing time came, they sought 
to preserve the unity of their denominational organizations 
rather than to espouse the cause of the Friends of Humanity. 
“Several attempts were made by friends to call attention to the 
subject of slavery” at the Hudson River Baptist Association, 
held at Albany, New York, in June, 1840, “but every such at- 
tempt was voted down by a large majority.”” About 100 per- 
sons, however, responding to a call of some 700 Baptists from 
13 states, determined to force the slavery issue within their 
denomination. In April, 1840, in the McDougal Street Church, 
New York City, they organized the American Baptist Anti- 
slavery Convention with Elon Galusha as president. Where- 
upon in the next year Galusha was dropped from the Man- 
aging Board of the Triennial Convention, and it was published 
abroad that if a conciliatory letter from Baron Stow had not 
been read to the Southern delegates, he, too, would have lost his 
Board membership.” 


Because the Triennial Convention was not composed of 
pronounced Friends of Humanity, the Baptist radical anti- 
slavery sentiment found expression in what became the Amer- 
ican Baptist Free Mission Society, which was organized by only 





16 David Benedict, A General History of the Baptist Denomination in America and 
other parts of the world, New York, 1848, 749f.; Hosea Holcombe, A History of 
the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Alabama, Philadelphia, 1840, p. 282, 282n. 

17 A. T. Foss and C. Mathews, Facts for Baptists, Utica, 1850, p. 83. 
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eighteen men on May 4, 1843, in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
of which the abolitionist, Nathaniel Colver, was the pastor. The 
Christian Reflector for May 10, 1843, published its address 
“To the Friends of Missions in the Baptist Denomination of the 
United States who believe that missions ought not to be sup- 
ported by the gain of, or any connivance with, oppression.” 
This organization lived for over a quarter of a century after 
the division of the Baptists over slavery in 1845, but without 
its desired fellowship with Northern Baptist agencies.” 

While the Friends of Humanity strongly affected the Bap- 
tists in America, Quaker anti-slavery influence was by no means 
confined to them, as has already been pointed out. Without 
regard to denomination, through the first half of the nineteenth 
century, persons who essayed to help the Negroes were com- 
monly designated “friends of humanity.’ In that century 
the influence of the Quaker Friends of Humanity can be seen 
in the various movements which attempted to solve the Negro 
problem through some kind of a “‘society,” among which was 
that for colonization. 

The contention of the Friends of Humanity for general 
Negro emancipation in America, which would be of most ad- 
vantage both to the slaves and their owners, was everywhere 
going on, creating a growing class of freed men by whom the 
body politic was perplexed. Among the many individual plans 
of deportation of the free Negroes was the early proposal of 
Dr. William Thornton to colonize some free Negroes of Boston 
and Providence in Africa (1787). It miscarried, but Brissot’s 
Travels spoke of the author of the plan in this wise: ‘Doctor 
Thornton, intimately connected with the Americans whom I 
have mentioned, runs a different career,—that of humanity. 
Though, by his appearance, he does not belong to the Society 
of Friends, he has their principles, and practises their morals 
with regard to the blacks.” 

Paul Cuffe of New Bedford, Massachusetts, who, accord- 
ing to Bowden “became also a minister in the Society of 
Friends,” was the practical colonizationist in America. This 
Negro sea captain had sailed to Sierra Leone, West Africa, on 
New Year’s Day of 1811, with a crew of nine Negro seamen, 
in his own ship, Traveller. At its capital, Freetown, Cuffe 





18 Minutes of the American Baptist Free Mission Society, 1847-1872. 

19 The Narrative of Lunsford Lane, Boston, 1842, p. 39. ‘‘ Friends of the Slaves’’ 
is their name in Nehemiah Adams, A South-Side View of Slavery, Boston, 1854, 
p. 112. 
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organized the Friendly “Society” with the ex-slave and Baptist 
preacher John Kizell serving as president. Like the Quakers, 
this Society held monthly meetings and corresponded with Lon- 
don where William Allen and other Quakers were prominently 
identified with the African Institution, begun in England to help 
Africa. When Cuffe visited England on his return to America 
in 1812, it endorsed his colonization-commerce plan. Cuffe 
intended to make a yearly trip to Africa, but on account of the 
War of 1812 and the unsettled condition of the country he did 
not return there until 1815. With thirty-eight Negro colonists 
and some articles of trade, his brig Traveller left port for Sierra 
Leone on December 2 of that year. Neither the United States 
nor England would grant permission for this venture, which 
as a last resort was recommended by the Society of Friends. 
It cost Cuffe personally about $4,000. 

In order to become assured that the colonization scheme 
was practical before organizing a_ national society, Robert 
Finley, a Presbyterian clergyman, later the President of Prince- 
ton College, went to Paul Cuffe for advice and help. Finley 
highly praised Cuffe in his pamphlet, Thoughts on the Coloni- 
sation of Free Blacks, published to make a case for the proposed 
association, in which he wrote in predestinarian fashion: ‘*The 
friends of man will strive in vain to raise them (Negroes) to a 
proper level while they remain among us.” Accordingly, despite 
the skeptics and the scorners, in 1816 Robert Finley brought 
about the organization of the American Society for Colonizing 
the Free People of Colour of the United States. He expressed 
his faith in its objectives by saying, “I know this scheme is from 
God.” Its purpose was to send free Negroes, willing to emi- 
grate, out of the country. 

The Society became an expression of race relations for the 
Protestant denominations in America. In its beginning and 
afterwards it was “‘consecrated by the prayers of the pious.” 
Robert Finley became one of its vice presidents, but his de- 
nomination permitted the Society to be sponsored primarily by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which still maintains its mis- 
sionary leadership in Liberia, the African asylum. The first 
president of the Society, Bushrod Washington, its first Amer- 
ican agent, William Meade, later bishop, and six of the first 





20 First Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 1818, p. 11; Third 
Report, etc., 1820, pp. 115-120; Sherman, I, pp. 74, 78f. 105, Henry Noble 
Sherwood, ‘‘ Paul Cuffe,’’ The Journal of Negro History, VIII, pp. 184ff., 193, 
194-202. 
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nine colonial agents, of whom four were ministers, were all 
Episcopalians. Because of the intervention on behalf of the 
Society of President James Monroe, an Episcopalian coloniza- 
tionist, it was benefited by a Congressional appropriation of 
$100,000. 

When in November, 1817, the Society commissioned two 
preachers, Samuel J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess, to explore 
the eastern coast of Africa for an eligible colonial site, they 
became known as “missionaries,” seemingly because it was 
thought that like other preachers of that day they had been 
sent out by a missionary “society.” Within a few years the Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, Quakers, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Dutch Reformed, and the Methodists, both local and national 
organizations, had endorsed the American Colonization Society 
as a benevolent enterprise. Accordingly, thanks were often 
given to “the Rev. clergy throughout the United States for 
their active benevolence in advancing the views of the Society.” 
The early Liberian flag had the same stripes as the American 
flag, but instead of the stars there was a white cross, which an 
officer of the United States Navy said was emblematic of the 
Christian philanthropy to which Liberia owed its origin.” 

The American Colonization Society was influenced by the 
Quakers. Not only was Cuffe used to strengthen African colon- 
ization, but his Quaker friends in London, the Friendly So- 
ciety in Africa, and his emigrants were drawn upon. On August 
1, 1818, the Secretary of the Society wrote that most generous 
assistance had come from the Society of Friends. The Quakers 
of North Carolina contributed hundreds of dollars toward the 
purchase of a ship. Their holding company that held slaves for 
emancipation was responsible for the freedom of hundreds of 
Negroes, and since by law manumitted Negroes were not per- 
mitted to remain in the state, Quakers in Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, New York, and New Jersey shared most of the expenses 
of conveying those Negroes to free governments. The result 
was that as the cause of the radical Friends of Humanity de- 
creased, the conservative plan of colonization increased, even 
enlisting frontier Friends of Humanity. 

The irony of the whole affair was that the American Colon- 
ization Society, whose Board of Managers was wholly com- 
posed of slave-holders, thought that it was the Friend of Hu- 





21 (Horatio Bridges), Journal of an African Cruiser (Edited by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne), London, 1845, p. 13. 
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manity. In negotiating for African land, Mills and Burgess 
wrote in their Journal, March 31, 1818, that with Kizell and 
other members of the Friendly Society as guides and interpreters 
they explained to Caulker, headman of Plantain Island, about 
their having been sent out “by the friends of Africans in Amer- 
ica”; their ‘design was like Paul Cuffe’s.” 

The first shipload of emigrants, under the care of three 
white colonial agents, left New York in the dead of the winter 
of 1820 and, on March 9 landed at Sierra Leone. It was 
rumored in America that all of the expedition except one had 
died, but the fact was that the three agents had died in quick 
succession and twenty-two of the eighty-six Negro colonists. 
Colonizationists were shocked but still considered themselves 
Friends of Humanity and said as much in expressing appreci- 
ations for those who had aided the disappointed colonists : ‘“They 
have deserved the thanks of every friend of humanity, by their 
benevolent exertions to relieve, advise, and comfort the dis- 
tressed settlers at Sherbo.”*” When at length the African 
colony was established, its first law provided capital punishment 
for slave-traders because, as was said, they were hostes humant 
generis.” 

Of course there were earnest Christian people connected 
with the American Colonization Society, but those who managed 
its affairs were masquerading as Friends of Humanity. Re- 
peated attacks upon the Society revealed the chameleon-like at- 
titude of its leaders towards the Negroes in these words: “To 
the people of the North it (the Society) has endeavored to 
exhibit itself as most humane and disinterested, and to those 
of the South, as utterly opposed to any measure which might 
infringe upon the rights of property or disturb the peace.” 
William Lloyd Garrison knew this and repented of his con- 
nection with African colonization; even though slaves had he- 
come very profitable, he launched a telling attack upon the 
American Colonization Society and organized a “society” for 
abolitionism. 

At the very outset of the controversy, in 1831, Nat Turner 
of Southampton County, Virginia, said to have been a Baptist 
preacher, brought to a climax a series of slave insurrections by 





22 The Latter Day Luminary, August, 1820, p. 197; ibid., November, 1820, p. 240; 
Fourth Report. Colonization Society, 1821, pp. 8, 15f., 20, 57. 

23 Fifth Report, Colonization Society, 1822, p. 69n. 

24 The African Repository, October, 1825, p. 225; see also, Ninth Report, Coloni- 
zation Society, 1826, pp. 26f. 
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killing sixty-one white people. He was captured, hanged, and 
left unburied as a terrible warning to slaves. Descriptions rang- 
ing from precocious to mystic’ and from fanatic to imbecile” 
have been given of him, without including a very natural en- 
vironmental influence which David Benedict had observed on 
the frontier. He wrote that there was ground for accusing the 
Friends of Humanity of inciting Negroes to violence, for ‘‘to 
declaim against slavery and slave-holding in the hearing of a 
multitude of ignorant negroes, who will pervert the most proper 
reasoning to improper purposes, is certainly an imprudent con- 
duct.” That is exactly what happened in Southampton County. 

It must be remembered that after resident pastorates of 
over a decade in that county, Barrow, the leader of the Friends 
to Humanity, had written his Circular Letter on the eve of 
leaving Virginia just two years before Turner was born in 
Southa :mpton County i in 1800, and that during Turner’s lifetime 
the anti-slavery Virginia Yearly Meeting was sometimes held 
in Southampton County. It is highly possible that the emanci- 
pating doctrine of the Friends of Humanity was the guiding 
inspiration of Nat Turner. After the rebellion, the slave states 
quickly enacted revised black codes which curtailed any effort 
in behalf of freedom that the Negroes might make and silenced 
their preachers because insurrections had been plotted under 
the guise of religious meetings.” 

Notwithstanding, the Friends of Humanity had made a 
real contribution to American life. They were the first religious 
group that made a sharp distinction between an other-worldly 
and a this-worldly gospel. This distinction is a factor in the 
awareness of the denominations to human problems, among 
which racial attitudes are important. Particularly during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, therefore, the denominations 
felt called upon to pay special attention to the Negroes. The 
Baptists (1822), the Methodists (1833), the Congregationalists, 
uniting with the Presbyterians (1834), the Episcopalians 
(1836), and the Catholics (1842) sacrificed both men and 
money in order to establish missions for the Negroes in Liberia, 
probably as compensation for their general cool attitudes to the 
Negroes’ advancement in the United States. 





25 Thomas R. Gray, Confessions of Nat Turner, 1831 (Virginia State Historical 
Library, Richmond). 

26 William Sidney Drewry, The Southampton Insurrection, Washington, 1990, 

27 H. W. Flournoy (ed.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Richmond, 1890, 
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THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF CHRISTIANITY 


DoNALD WAYNE RIDDLE 
The University of Chicago 


At the midpoint of the nineteenth century, the historical 
reconstruction of Christianity which had been made by Baur had 
come to dominate critical scholarship in the form popularized by 
the Tubingen school generally. In Germany Zeller, Schwegler, 
Hausrath, Kostlin, Volkmar and Hilgenfeld were the distin- 
guished heirs of Baur’s views. His representative in Holland 
was Scholten. In French criticism Baur’s influence was felt in 
the work of Colani, Scherer, and Havet. In Great Britain, 
Samuel Davidson expounded Tubingen criticism, which was 
also to be found in the anonymous work later acknowledged by 
W. R. Cassels." Indeed the Tubingen theology was reflected, 
although in a considerably modified form, in the work of Holsten 
and Pfleiderer long after the direct influence of the school had 
waned. 

The dominance of the Tubingen views was almost complete 
among scholars who aspired to be « critical. To be sure, thorough- 
going conservative judgments were held by the majority of 
churchmen, while the so-called mediating theologians,’ Tholuck, 
Neander, Lechler, and Lange published prolifically. However, 
the Tubingen views were the starting-point for the young 
theologians. Progress necessitated the development of new 
viewpoints. 

It is a striking fact that the history of criticism, particularly 
in Germany and England, is the succession of philosophic 
theologies. A systematic organization of the whole of Christian- 
ity seems to have been desired. It will be recalled that the next 
dominating system was Ritschl’s. It is less familiarly known, 
but not less true, that Ritschl’s early work was primarily biblical, 

1 Supernatural Religion. An Inquiry into the Reality of the Divine Revelation, 
3 vols., 7 edd. 1874-1879. Lightfoot replied in articles in The Contemporary 


Review, later publishing his essays as a book. 
2 See Kattenbuse *h, Die deutsche evangelische Theologie seit Schleiermacher (Giessen, 


1924), pp. 45ff. 
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and that in the beginning he, too, was an adherent of the 
Tubingen position. Progress for him, as for scholarship gen- 
erally, required the achievement of independence. 


Yet, influential as the Ritschlian theology became, the 
development of the historical study of Christianity is not to be 
shown merely by pointing out how Ritschlianism succeeded the 
Tubingen theology. The matter goes deeper. Even when the 
Tubingen views were dominant there were distinguished 
scholars who worked apart from them. H. J. Holtzmann, who 
in certain respects agreed with Baur, in his Die synoptischen 
Evangelien (1863) advanced findings which not only differed 
from the positions of the Tubingen school but owed their result 
to methods which were basically different. This is also true of 
Weizsacker’s Untersuchungen tiber die evangelische Geschichte 
(1864). In these works “tendency” is abandoned; judgments 
of origin, authorship, and date are derived from fresh analyses 
of sources.* 


A broader observation may be made. The excellence of 
scholarly work at this time and earlier was due to achievements 
in biblical criticism.* This was the result of the impact of 
humanism. Its effect was greatest where doctrine was not para- 
mount: in textual, lexicographical, and other linguistic fields. 
But there were scholars who were not deterred by dogmatic 
considerations from applying critical methods to historical prob- 
lems.” The work which cracked the shell of the orthodoxy 
which had come to inhere in the Tubingen position was related 
to such criticism as this. 


This obtained outside of Germany also. While the 
Tubingen views found their line of descent in the Dutch radicals, 
it is true, as has been aptly said,° that they “stood Baur’s theory 
on its head.”” These scholars, finding the development reflected 
in Paul’s letters more incredible than that narrated in Acts, 
affirmed that the Pau'ine letters were second century fabric- 
ations. While some French theologians were influenced by 


3 Attention should te called also to the critical work on the gospels, the major point 
of which wes the discovery of the priority of Mark. The most notable contribu- 
tion was Weisse’s Die evangelische Geschichte kritisch und philiosophisch bear- 
beitet, 2 vols., 1838. 

4 See Riddle, ‘‘ Factors in the Development of Modern Biblical Study,’’ Church 
History, Il (1933) :4:211-262, especially 214ff. 

5 E. g.. Astruc’s criticism of the Pentateuch, the work of Herder, the development 
of Introduction by Michaelis, Semler, Eichhorn, Bleek, de Wette and Credner; 
Bretschneider’s questions about the Fourth Gospel. 

6 Nash, The History of the Higher Criticism (New York, 1900), p. 159, note 1. 
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Baur, others were independent. More conspicuous was Renan; 
more important than his Vie de Jesus were his studies of the 
history of Christianity.’ More significant for scholarship was 
the work of Reuss. Godet was thoroughly conservative.” 


England offers a much more interesting picture. In spite 
of strong opposition, the Tubingen views had some currency. 
Some scholars were sympathetic with other critical leaders, e. g., 
Schleiermacher ; this may be seen in Thirlwall’s translation of 
Schleiermacher’s essay on Luke (1825), the earliest (not the 
later!) work of Pusey, Milman’s History of the Jews (1829), 
above all in the religious studies by Co'eridge, in Arnold’s 
essay on biblical interpretation, and in the early work of Stanley. 


Such aspirations for criticism were articulated in the 
famous Essays and Reviews (1860). These were written by 
a group of young scholars, six clergymen and one layman. A 
glowing review by an anonymous writer hailed themas the advent 
of the liberal spirit; this stimulated the reading of the book and 
caused alarm among the conservative. Bishop Wilberforce, 
who had already suffered ignominious defeat in his debate 
with Huxley, proceeded to gain experience as a_ singularly 
inept defender of the faith by leading the fight against 
the book and its authors. Action against three of them resulted 
in two being found guilty of contravening certain of the xxxix 
Articles. Their sentences were reversed, but the popular re- 
action is particularly significant. A petition of protest against 
the book was signed by 10,000 clergy. Pusey’s “Oxford Declar- 
ation” was signed by 11,000. When the two archbishops pub- 
lished a dissent from the court decision exonerating the two 
condemned essayists, they were presented with a statement of 
thanks signed by 137,000 laymen. 

Another storm occurred over the work of Bishop Colenso, 
His study of the Epistle to the Romans was theologically dis- 
turbing. But his analysis of the Pentateuch and Joshua was 
devastating to the traditional views about these books. The fact 
that after bitter opposition, illegal deprivation from his diocese 
and excommunication (also illegal), he was completely vindi- 
cated and allowed to resume his work—he continued to publish 





7 Les Apotres (1866), S. Paul (1867), L’Antichrist (1873), Les Evangiles (1877), 
L’Eglise Chrétienne (1879), Mare Aurele (1880). 

8 The important work of Berger, especially his later books, such as his history of 
the Vulgate (1893) shows the superiority of textual and linguistic study: his 
book on the Ttibingen school (1876) shows his awareness of historical and 
theological issues, 
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on the Pentateuch and Joshua until 1872—does not alter the 
fact that he was far in advance of British scholarship. 


The outcome in England was the flourishing of a scholar- 
ship in the main conservative but productive of many examples 
of critical work. The most praiseworthy of such work lies in 
the doctrinally innocuous fields of linguistic scholarship. Light- 
foot’s commentaries are superior examples of lexicographical 
and grammatical interpretation; it will not be forgotten that 
Lightfoot anticipated the revolution in biblical Greek which 
came when the papyri came to light. Westcott and Hort in their . 
edition of the New Testament text attained the highest point 
of British New Testament criticism in the nineteenth century. 
Scrivener and Tregelles valuably supplemented their work. In 
William Fiddian Moulton, the first scholar worthy of ranking 
with these appeared in the dissenting churches. In Sanday, 
typical British criticism of high quality is symbolized. 

Such was the situation in the late 1870’s and the ’80’s. 
The stimuli which were to bring into being the fruitful growth 
in New Testament scholarship, and which were thus to bring 
into being new achievements in the historical study of Christian- 
ity, were as late as this in making themselves felt. 

These stimuli may be summed up under two heads. Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species appeared in 1859. This, more than any 
other single factor, produced the new world-view of science, 
which had implications in all branches of thought, including 
theology. Back of this lay new discoveries in the earth sciences, 
particularly those of fossil remains, which were early seen to 
have important bearing upon biblical history. Since they were 
basically relevant in theories of evolution, discoveries in com- 
parative anatomy and embryology were important. The late 
date at which these registered their impact upon the study of 
Christianity illustrates the time-lag in cultural adaptation. 

The second factor is less simply sketched. It is easy to 
mention the new social movements of the nineteenth century. 
But it is another thing to show how these made their impact 
upon the study of Christianity. It is true that the mid-point 
of the century saw the flourishing of the Industrial Revolution. 
It is true that in the ’40’s, reaching a climax in 1848, there were 
significant revolutionary political movements—-followed by re- 
action. The German states were unified in this period; the 
Empire was proclaimed. There were similar movements to- 
ward unity in Italy and elsewhere. But it is not apparent that 
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such forces directly registered influence upon the study ot 
Christianity in these formative days. 

The forces which were primarily influential were those to 
which the study of history is more immediately amenable. Just 
as findings in earth and biological sciences impinged upon theo- 
logical thought, scientific archaeology impinged upon biblical 
and therefore upon historical study. Archaeology did for 
biblical study what the science of fossil remains did for geology. 
The concept of evolution, enabling the observation of relation- 
ships, could only then be applied. 

It is surprising how modern an interest this is.” There had 
been a steady output of books on biblical archaeology for years, 
but it was not until 1842 that excavations began, and although 
Botta at that time excavated Khorsabad it was not until 1849- 
50 that his five volumes on his work were published. The Black 
Obelisk was unearthed in 1846. In 1849 Layard published his 
epoch-making Nineveh and Its Remains, which was the first 
presentation of extensive knowledge about Assyria. From 1846 
Hincks and others made great progress in the reading of cunei- 
form. Layard excavated further in 1849-51, publishing his 
discoveries in 1853. In 1857 the annals of Tiglath Pileser I 
were published. From this time the volume of tablets discovered 
and read greatly increased. The Moabite stone was discovered 
in 1868. 

In 1856 Palestinian geography and topography became 
scientific disciplines when the American, Edward Robinson, pub- 
lished the second edition of his Biblical Researches in Palestine 
and the Adjacent Regions. The British Palestinian Explor- 
ation Fund was organized in 1865; the German Palastina- 
Verein was founded in 1877. 

The most epoch-making achievement in this line was 
George Smith’s publication in 1872 of the then newly discovered 
Babylonian flood tablets and in 1875 of the creation tablets, for 
the relation of these to the biblical stories immediately became 
apparent. The Tel-el-Amarna tablets added important data. 

Late as this is, it was about this time that Egyptian civili- 
zation was becoming well enough known for Maspero’s books 
to be written. It was still later that the ancient civilization of 





9 A beginning had been made earlier in the ability to read texts. Akerblad’s work 
on the Rosetta Stone goes back to 1802, as does Grotefend’s on Persian texts, 
By 1832 Champollion had well laid the basis for the study of hieroglyphic. 
Ability to read cuneiform was not far advanced until 1846, when Rawlinson 
published the Darius Behistun inscription. 
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Palestine became known through excavation; this began in 1890 
when Flinders Petrie unearthed Tel-el-Hesy. A further scale 
of the lateness of evidence for study of the culture of the Near 
East is that the discovery of the Code of Hammurapi belongs 
to the 20th century, as does also the finding of the Elephantine 
papyri! 

It is thus easy to see why scientific knowledge of Israel’s 
history arose so late, with competent knowledge of the history 
of Christianity awaiting it. Back of this, of course, lay the 
analytical work of Astruc, Eichhorn, de Wette, and Ewald, of 
which de Wette’s was by far the best. Vatke in 1835 had de- 
veloped a Hegelian history of Israel, and Davidson labored to 
popularize these critical views in England. As early as 1832 
Reuss had pointed out several incisive facts and implications of 
pentateuchal criticism. Little more was accomplished until 
1861, when Kuenen reopened the question of historical sequences 
in the documentary sources. The great advance came in 1865, 
when Graf published his essays on the historical books of the 
Old Testament. Kuenen adopted Graf’s principles in his great 
work, The Religion of Israel, in 1869-70. When Graf’s work 
was taken up by Wellhausen, who began to publish in 1876, 
the literary basis for the study of the history and the religion 
of Israel was well laid. 

The next step, of course, was the popu'arization of these 
views. This was ably done in England by W. R. Smith (who 
also presented new materials)*® and by Driver. Simi'arly the 
prophets were restudied by Cheyne and Duhm and findings 
popularized by G. A. Smith, Driver, and Skinner; this, how- 
ever, was later. 

It must be remembered, however, that all this was prely 
literary criticism. While the history of Israel was being re- 
written, it was history reconstructed by the analysis of docu- 
ments. Actually what purported to be the history of Israel was 
the history of documentary sources. This was true, also, of 
histories of Christianity; these were studies of early Christian 
literature. The full perception of this basic fact enables the 
student to observe the limitations, as well as the virtues, of the 
early histories of New Testament times, e. g., those of Hausrath, 
Weizsacker, and Schirer. 

By the same token, these processes underlie the general 





10 The Old Testament in The Jewish Church (1881); The Religion of the Semites 
(1889). 
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view of the history of Christianity which was current in the 
immediate background of modern study. This is the so-called 
religionsgeschichtliche view. Again, the lateness of its rise 
must be appreciated, and this is possible in the light of the facts 
cited above. This new view could arise only after the data upon 
which it depended became available, and they were not ac- 
cumulated until the 1880’s and after. For the data of arch- 
aeology and epigraphy were not the only materials required for 
the development of Religionsgeschichte. Data from other areas 
were essential, and these became known only relatively late. 
To be sure, Max Muller began to publish The Sacred Books of 
the East as early as 1849, but they were long in coming through 
the press. Important additions were made by Tiele, Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, the Revilles, Herbert Spencer, E. B. Tylor, J. G. 
Frazer, Andrew Lang, D. G. Brinton, and others. However, 
the earlier work was almost purely on the basis of linguistic 
method; the more fruitful work based upon anthropology and 
ethnology came only from the later of those named. 


Similarly, information concerning the Graeco-Roman back- 
ground of late Judaism and Christianity was as late as the ’70’s 
and the ’80’s in becoming available. To be sure, Droysen had 
produced a long history of Hellenism as early as 1836-42. But 
the necessary information about cultural history was not ready 
until long after. A great advance in historiography is apparent 
in the work of Ranke and Mommsen, but the perception of the 
Mediterranean world as a whole, basic to the religions- 
geschichtliche view, is not found even in their work. Obviously 
the ground work, the archaeological and epigraphical studies, 
were but the prelude. Schliemann, de Rossi, and Lanciani dis- 
tinguished themselves in this, while F. X. Kraus and Victor 
Schultze were the first to make systematic applications of their 
findings in the field of art. Valuable as their work was, it was 
still Jater that Graeco-Roman archaeology was fully system- 
atized and applied to the study of religion. Again, it was 
not until the ’90’s that Ramsay’s important contributions to the 
geography of Asia Minor became available. 

The very essence of the religious-historical method was, 
of course, the comparison of one religion with another. Now, 
as has been shown, it was late when information of the Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Assyrian religions was made public; even less 
was known of the religious background of the Graeco-Roman 
world. This was simply because the researches were not yet 
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made until scholars, almost all of them classicists, turned to 
this field. One will remember in this connection Eduard Meyer, 
Dieterich, Geffcken, Usener, Percy Gardner, and Schwartz, 
not to mention Wendland and Reitzenstein, who came later. 

With these facts in mind the student will readily under- 
stand why the beginnings of Religionsgeschichte are not ob- 
servable until the 1880’s. The movement grew out of the in- 
fluence of Ritschl upon certain of his associates at Gottingen, 
although elements in fundamental opposition to Ritschl’s views 
soon became apparent. This is easily understood. It is the 
difference between a system which derives Christianity chiefly 
from the Old Testament used as a literature and a history which 
discovers the Christian movement as an outgrowth of Judaism 
properly seen as late Judaism. 

The first great exponent of Religionsgeschichte, Gunkel, 
was, as might be expected, an experienced literary critic. This 
indicates that Gunkel marks the shift from the literary to the 
historical interest. This is seen in the first significant document 
of the movement, Gunkel’s Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes 
(1888) and in his Schopfung und Chaos (1895). His most 
directly influential books, e. g., Der Sagen der Genesis (1901) 
and Das Marchen im Alten Testament (1911) appeared after 
the movement had become current. 

Wrede was an early exponent of the school, but only two 
of his important studies appeared before the emergence of the 
modern period, i. e., Untersuchungen sum ersten Clemensbriefe 
(1891), and Ueber die Aufgabe und Methode der s. g. 
neutestamentliche Theologie (1897). His famous work, Das 
Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien (1901), rightly belongs 
to modern historical study of Christianity. 

Bousset did indeed publish in the early years of the move- 
ment, but his earlier work was largely textual. Only Jesu 
Predigt in threr Gegensatz sum Judentum™ (1892) and Der 
Antichrist (1894) of his earlier works apply the then new 
method of the study of religion. His famous book, Die Religion 
des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (1903) is a sym- 
bol of the transition to the modern period, while Der Haupt- 
problem der Gnosis (1907) and Kyrios Christos usw. (1913) 
are distinctly of the modern trends. 

On the other hand, J. Weiss, although only one year junior 
to Gunkel and two years older than Bousset, was such a prolific 


11 Note the sub-title, ‘‘ein religionsgeschichtlicher Vergleich.’’ 
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writer that several of his books, some of them of the most dis- 
tinguished, were produced while Religionsgeschichte was young. 
Most influential was, of course, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 
Gottes (1892), which was the beginning of the “thoroughgoing 
eschatology” movement. More acute and of more enduring 
value was his essay, “Ueber die Absicht und den literarischen 
Character der Apostelgeschichte” (1897). His able work on 
Mark and his contributions to the “Jesus or Paul” controversy 
exhibit his transition to modern positions, while his excellent 
study of primitive Christianity definitely represents modern 
historical method and achievement. 


Wernle, ranked with the first group of religious-historical 
scholars, offered three works in the earlier period. Heitmiller, 
usually classed with the first group, not only published late 
enough to require his omission from the pre-modern trends, 
but maintained in his work so excellent a standard of critical 
achievement that his lamented death most untimely terminated 
the career of a scholar whose work is distinctly modern. Weinel 
offered some work in the earlier period, but followed this with 
studies of such importance as to relate his mature work to the 
modern movements. 


A general view of the study of Christianity at the thresh- 
old of the modern period thus distinguishes three factors which 
bring order into the confusion of detail in individual scholarly 
work. In the first place, the penchant for a system, if not a 
systematic theology, marks much of the scholarship of that sit- 
uation. Ritschlianism succeeded the Tubingen system, and the 
influence of the mediating theologians was still effective.” How- 
ever, most scholars were willing to be enrolled as Ritschlians. 
Among these were Schtirer, Wendt, and Harnack.’* Second, 
critical scholarship independent of system was practiced particu- 
larly in linguistic, textual, and literary fields. Third, there were 
those, fewer in number, who responded definitely to the social 
influences which registered in the religious-historical approach. 


In results achieved, undoubtedly the most successful work 
was in the literary-critical and the linguistic-textual fields, Ad- 
vances in comparative philology had revolutionized views of the 
nature of the Greek of the Bible by applying data from the non- 





12 Apparently it is in this stream of influence that the work of B. Weiss, ‘‘liberal’’ 
in character, and the thoroughly conservative work of Zahn belong. 

13 In England, it may be added, the desire for a system was met in the work of 
F, D. Maurice, Caird, and Martineau, 
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literary papyri. Deissmann’s work goes back to the ’90’s; 
William Fiddian Moulton’s still earlier, being carried on into 
the modern period by his son, James Hope Moulton. The zenith 
of achievement in textual study of the pre-modern period was 
reached in Tischendorf’s 8th edition of 1872 and in the West- 
cott and Hort of 1881. Published materials of textual criticism 
became available in great mass, enabling the systematization of 
critical methods. America contributed Ezra Abbott and 
Caspar René Gregory; while Kenyon and Lake in England 
made important publications before the modern period. 

Linguistic methods had been utilized in producing many 
worthy commentaries. The leader of these was the Meyer 
series in Germany, although distinguished volumes were pro- 
duced apart from series there and elsewhere, particularly in 
England, where Lightfoot’s were a model of their kind. 

Literary criticism had brought results of great significance 
before the transition to the modern period. The “two-source” 
theory of the synoptic problem was current, although it had not 
attained the aspect of orthodoxy which it enjoyed later. New 
Testament Introduction was just reaching the advanced posi- 
tion to be attained early in the twentieth century. The New 
Testament was being studied in the light of other early Chris- 
tian writings ; patristic research was making great strides. The 
early numbers of the British Texts and Studies and of the 
German Texte und Untersuchungen had already appeared; 
Harnack’s great Geschichte and Chronologie der altchristliche 
Literatur bis Eusebius appeared before the advent of modern 
historical study of Christianity. 


It was through training in the critical use of documents 
that specialized church historians proceeded to their task. The 
notable examples are Harnack and Krtiger in Germany and 
McGiffert in America; McGiffert’s achievement in editing 
Eusebius is the key to the appreciation of his History of Chris- 
tianity in the Apostolic Age; one thus understands his study of 
Christianity on the basis of sources of wider scope. It is a 
curious fact that little influence of the religionsgeschichtliche 
method can be detected in the work in church history of this 
period. With the notable exception of Troeltsch, the historical 
theologians usually conceived their task as the critical use of 
documents and discovered Christianity as an outgrowth of 
Judaism and its own inherent characteristics. On the other 
hand, it would be easy to show the influence of theological sys- 
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tem upon most of the specialized historians; Harnack’s Ritsch- 
lianism, with its evident influence in his Dogmengeschichte 
and in his Das Wesen des Christentums, furnishes the most 
conspicuous, but by no means the only example. 


There was a much greater freedom to investigate and dis- 
cuss. This is highly important. Furthermore, the light of 
scholarship was penetrating into wider areas. Although Cath- 
olic Modernism met with the papal opposition which effectually 
estopped creative scholarship in the Roman Catholic world,“ 
many aspects of research were being carried on in France and 
Italy; Catholic scholars made notable contributions in fields 
which were not proscribed. In the ’90’s not a few American 
scholars were receiving their training abroad, chiefly in German 
universities, and were there under the influence of the critical, 
rather than the mediating theologians, as had been the case 
earlier.’ The influence of Soderblom was being felt in Sweden 
with sufficient force to bring to birth critical scholarship there 
and to cause its spread throughout the Scandinavian territor- 
ies."° Progress had indeed been made, but the ground gained 
was a vantage point from which leaders were enabled to view 
the broader areas soon to be reached. 





14 The interesting story of this movement is told by Sabatier in Modernism (Lon- 
don, 1908) and by Tyrrell in Christianity at the Crossroads (London, 1910). 

15 The details of this story are related in a typical instance in the late Professor 
B. W. Bacon’s autobiographical sketch in V. Ferm’s Contemporary American 
Theology, 1st series (New York, 1932). 

16 See C. G. Carlfelt, ‘‘A Recent Theology and Theologians in Sweden,’’ The 
Augustana Quarterly, XIV (1935) :14-39, 














WILLIAM OCKHAM’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
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William Ockham’s interests were turned to political philo- 
sophy by the circumstances of his life. As early as 1323, he 
became entangled in the controversy of his order on evangelical 
poverty with the pope, John XXII, who by his bull, Ad con- 
ditorem canonum, issued on December 8, 1322, withdrew from 
the Franciscans the right of holding property in the name of the 
Holy See, granted to them by Innocent IV in 1 245, and by 
Nicholas III in 1279. The case seems trifling, yet it involv ed 
the interpretation of the life of Christ himself, whom the sons 
of St. Francis tried to imitate by substituting the use of property 
for its ownership. The “Spirituals”’ stood for the original 
views of the order and considered the papal bull as dragging 
them down to worldliness and abasement. Ockham in a sermon 
delivered at Bologna attacked the pope’s conception of apostoli- 
cal poverty. John XXII, ina bull dated December 1, 1323, and 
addressed to the bishops of Ferrara and Bologna, ordered his 
arrest and held him in Avignon for four years for trial. In 
August, 1325, a commission of six theologians, one of whom 
was Durandus de St. Porciano, at that time bishop of Meaux, 
was appointed to investigate his theological and philosophical 
doctrines. In 1326 the commission declared fifty-one articles 
taken from his Commentary to the Sentences as heretical. On 
April 13, 1328, Ockham signed the protest of the general of the 
Franciscan order, Michael Cesena, also under arrest, against 
the papal bull of 1322, which condemned the tenet of evan- 
gelical poverty. The night of May 24, 1328, brought a dramatic 
turn in his life. He succeeded in escaping from the papal prison 
in the company of Cesena and Bonagratia of Bergamo, the 
famous civil and canon lawyer, and fled to Pisa to seek the pro- 
tection of Louis of Bavaria, emperor of Germany and arch- 
enemy of the pope. John XXII sent bull after bull to have the 
trio rearrested, but they found a safe haven in Munich under 
the protection of the emperor. There Ockham met with 
Marsiglio of Padua (d. 1342 or 1343) and John of Jandun 
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(d. 1328), also fugitives from the pope. Ockham’s excommuni- 
cation followed on June 6, 1328. He lived thenceforth in the 
Franciscan convent at Munich, attended the diets of Rhense 
and Frankfurt in 1338, and stood by the emperor to the latter’s 
death in 1347. 


According to a chronicler who wrote about 1349, Ockham 
offered his pen to the emperor in exchange for the protection 
of his sword in the well-known words: “tu me defendas gladio, 
ego te defendam calamo.” He kept his promise by issuing a 
long array of polemical writings against the pope and the mis- 
demeanors of the church at Avignon. The first of these writ- 
ings was his Opus nonaginta dierum, in 1330 or 1332; this was 
followed by the Tractatus de dogmatibus Johanms XXII Papae, 
in 1333 or 1334; Epistola ad Fratres Minores in capitulo apud 
Assisium congregatos, in 1334; Opusculum adversus errores 
Johannis XXIT, in 1335; Compendium errorum Johannis XXII 
Papac, between 1335 and 1338; Defensorium contra Johannem 
XXII, between 1335 and 1349; Tractatus ostendens quod 
Benedictus Papa XII nonnullas Johanns XXII haereses 
amplexus est et defendit, about 1338; Dialogus inter Magistrum 
et Discipulum de Imperatorum et Pontificum potestate, between 
1334 (first part) and 1336 to 1339 (third part); Tractatus de 
potestate imperial, after 1339; Octo questiones super potestate 
ac dignitate papali, between 1339 and 1342; De Imperatorum 
et Pontificum potestate, in 1346 or 1347; De electione Caroli 
IV, at the beginning of 1348. 


The works which most extensively represent Ockham’s 
doctrines of political philosophy are the Eight Questions con- 
cerning the Power and Dignity of the Pope, and especially the 
long treatise of the Dialogue between Master and Disciple on 
the Power of Emperors and Popes. The form of both works is 
academic, presenting views pro and con without decision. In 
the prologue of the Dialogue the disciple particularly asks the 
master not to express his own views for fear that he might be 
influenced by them. For that reason it is not an easy task to 
form from these works a clear idea of Ockham’s personal views. 


The general motive of Ockham’s political writings is to 
bring about a betterment in the affairs of the church. The sad 
plight of Catholic Christianity during the stay of the papal 
court at Avignon gave ample material for his crusading. He 
does not write as a scholar and dispassionate theoretician but 
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as a polemicist and propagandist. While discussing matters of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the power of the emperor, he keeps 
the church constantly before his mind as his chief concern. His 
pledge to defend Louis IV with his pen led him to promote the 
cause of the church rather than to plead the cause of the emper- 
or. He writes not as a courtier to advocate the case of a crown, 
be it right or wrong,’ but as a prophet whose voice in the wil- 
derness prepares the way for a better day. 

Keeping this point before our mind we shall not find it dis- 
appointing that Ockham’s political philosophy is not presented 
in a systematic way, but is incidentally scattered among his 
ecclesiastico-political writings and is auxiliary to his primary 
concern. It would be in vain to search for a theory of state as 
such. Nevertheless, subordinated to his main motive we find 
many remarkable views on political philosophy which were 
powerful enough to attract the attention not only of his age but 
of the following centuries as well. 

In Ockham’s view the original state of man was a state of 
nature directed by the laws of nature as revealed by natural 
reason. “All men were created equal as to what concerns the 
sustentation of the body, the procreation of children, the con- 
tracting of matrimony or observing virginity, and such others.’ 
In this state of nature, he says “man is not obliged to obey man 
but God alone,’”* and all property was in common. Man, how- 
ever, lost this state of original vigor and it was found necessary 
to build the state by a “general compact of human society.”* 
The members of this society surrendered part of their rights 
to a chosen prince who was elected to rule. The aim of society 
is the cultivation of the common good safeguarded by civil laws. 
The right of owning private property was established and se- 
cured by law. Legislation is vested in each member of the 
community, for “that which touches all must be acted on by all.’”® 





1 Because of his moderate and impartial attitude in the conflict ketween emperor 
and pope he was called later by Thomasius, in his Historia contentionis inter 
Imperium et Sacerdotium (1722), p. 107, ‘‘adulator, homo ambidexter, neutralista, 
timidus . .. pessimum genus hominum ad maximas turbas in Republica 
excitandas,’’ ete. Cf. James Sullivan, ‘‘Marsiglio of Padua and William of 
Okham,’’ American Historical Review, II (1897), p. 606. 

2 Dialogus, in M. Goldast’s Monarchia (Frankfurt, 1614), II, 893, 1.3: ‘‘Omnes 
homines natura sunt pares: puta in his, quae pertinent ad corporis sustentationem 
et prolis generationem, sicut de matrimonio contrahendo, vel virginitate servanda, 
vel aliquo huiusmodi.’’ 

All quotations in this article are original translations of the author. 

3 Ibid.: ‘‘Homo homini obedire non tenetur, sed soli Deo.’’ 

4 Ibid., p. 924m, 1.60: ‘‘Generale pactum societatis humanae.’’ 

5 Ibid., p. 934, 1.15: ‘‘Quod omnes tangit debet tractari per omnes.’’ 
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The right of making laws, however, can be delegated to a chosen 
body or to the prince. The supreme power of the prince is 
limited by the law of nature and by the positive law common to 
all nations. If the executive power oversteps the limits of his 
power, the people may revolt against him and any member of 
the society may use sword against him. This theory of the 
right of revolution without any qualification as to private judg- 
ment presents a strong evaluation of the human personality as 
against the corporate political body, reflecting Ockham’s em- 
phasis on the concrete and individual in his theory of knowledge 
as against the general and universal. 


The outstanding feature of Ockham’s political philosophy 
must be sought in his energetic reduction of all political and 
social phenomena to the laws of nature. In the midst of his 
over-abundant quotations from the Scriptures we see him seek- 
ing for the ultimate principles in the laws of nature as mani- 
fested in the will of the individual seeking his own good. This 
feature is intimately connected with Ockham’s emphasis on the 
all-controlling position of the common good (utilitas communis ) 
in which all private interests are united. Laws are made for 
the sake of general welfare. If the common good requires it, 
private property may be abolished. The reason for collecting 
taxes can be only the common good. The prince has not to 
conform to the jus gentium if it is injurious to the common 
good. Another conception which points out clearly Ockham’s 
insistence on the normative force of nature is his theory of 
sovereignty or plenary power (plenitudo potestatis) as residing 
in the ruler. He defines sovereignty as the power by virtue of 
which the ruler can do anything that is not expressly contrary 
to the law of God and of nature.* Sovereignty, then, is limited 
in its practice by that which is ultimately normative in all man- 
ifestations of the life of a state: the laws of nature and God. 


Ockham’s doctrines, however, are not exhausted by a theo- 
retica' indication of the ultimate principle which has to regulate 
all political life, but they include practical directions as_ well 
concerning the technique of asserting this principle. Nature’s 
laws as immanent in the primitive instincts of the will are to be 
recognized and brought to prominence in certain channels in 
order to utilize their guiding function toward the common good. 





6 W. A. Dunning, A History of Political Theories (New York, 1902) I, 249: 
‘«,,. ut omnia possit quae non sunt expresse contra legem Dei neque ius naturae.’’ 
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Ockham developed these practical instructions in his doctrine of 
representation. 


The idea of representation was theoretically accepted in 
the Roman people’s view that the emperor was the representa- 
tive of the people, and in the fiction that the electoral princes of 
Germany represented the people of the whole world. Ideas such 
as these found their practical application to the times by the 
powerful pen of Marsiglio of Padua, Ockham’s famous con- 
temporary. His monumental work, The Defender of Peace 
(Defensor Pacis), published in 1324, announced for the first 
time that “according to the truth and the opinion of Aristotle, 

. the legislative power is reserved to the totality of the people 
or a majority of them through their election or will, expressed 
orally in a general assembly of the people.”” This thesis is the 
first clear and outspoken formulation of the sovereignty of the 
people as the source of all political power, and as such is of en- 
ormous significance for the modern history of political theories. 
Ockham, although not the first to announce the same view, ex- 
pressed it just as definitely and originally. Marsiglio and Ock- 
ham, writing almost at the same time, were independent of each 
other. According to the accurate and exhaustive exhibition of 
James Sullivan, “so entirely opposed are the theories of the two 
men, so totally different are their conceptions of the church and 
the state that it is difficult to see on what grounds Clement VI 
accused Marsiglio of borrowing from Ockham.’* The differ- 
ences between the two men are explained with fine understand- 
ing by Kenneth Brampton in the following words: 

With the characteristic mentality of his race Ockham accepted the 
world as he found it, and was prepared with patience to turn all things 
to the best advantage. Far different from this conservative attitude is 
the radicalism of Marsilius, to whose mind—fired with Latin enthusiasm 
—the world as it ought to be stood out in bold relief than the world as it 
really is. Such an author will tend to display clarity of vision, impatience 
of expression, and completeness of conception; and he will impress us 
with the feeling that his brilliance, crystallized into a single volume, leaves 
but little room for development. But Ockham grows from volume to 


volume, and travels much farther for not knowing at first how far he 
intended to go. His painful efforts to fix his beliefs obscure his style, 





7 Defensor Pacis, I, 12, in Goldast’s Monarchia, II, 169: . . civium universalita- 
tem aut eius valentiorem partem per suam electionem seu : yoluntatem in generali 
civium congregatione per sermonem expressam.,... ”’ 

8 Speech of July 11, 1343: ‘‘Hoe dicimus propter ium Guillelmum Oceam qui 
diversos errores contra potestatem et auctoritatem sancte sedis docuit et docet, 
et ab illo Guillelmo didicit et recepit errores ille Marsilius et multi alli’’ (Jbid, 


p. 416). 
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but illumine his methods; and the principles unravelled in this process are 
all the more forceful for being based on reluctant conviction.’”® 

Ockham’s theory of representation may be summed up in 
this manner. The election of the prince and the legislation be- 
long to every member of society. In appointing the prince, the 
people invest him with their own rights,’ yet retain as much 
liberty as considerations of the common good may permit.” 
He is particularly anxious to retain freedom of speech. In 
his Dialogus we read the following emphatic statement: 

Scientific assertions, especially those of the realm of natural phil- 
osophy which are not related to theology, are not to be condemned by 
anybody in a solemn way nor to be forbidden. In such things every- 
body ought to be free to say freely whatever he pleases. And therefore, 
when a certain archbishop (Robert Kilwardby of Canterbury) condemned 
and forbade grammatical, logical and purely physical opinions, his sentence 
should be reputed as one of temerity.’ 

Ockham is apparently against capital punishment, for he 
teaches that nobody should be deprived of his life.” What the 
sovereign people is to the state, the general council is to the 
church. The church is not the pope and the clergy, but the 
collective body of the faithful who believe in Christ. Power, 
therefore, comes not from above but from below, from the 
representatives of the people, including laity, both men and 
women.'* In his meticulous manner Ockham describes in detail 
the plan of a general council which is entirely original with him. 
His project, outlined in the Dialogus, is summed up by Dunning 
in the following manner: 

Assuming the right of every people, every community, and every 
corporation (corpus) to legislate under certain circumstances for itself 
... he [Ockham] points out that the legislative body could be constituted 
as follows: a primary assembly of all believers in each parish or other 
small community could choose delegates to an electoral assembly for the 
diocese or kingdom or other political division, and by these assemblies the 
delegates to the council could be chosen; and such a council would truly 
represent the church, even there should be no Pope to summon or to 
preside over it.’® 


Ockham’s and Marsiglio’s democratic conception of repre- 
sentation were not only influential in paving the road for the 


9 K. C. Brampton, The De Imperatorum and Pontificum potestate of William of 
Ockham (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), p. xxvii. 

10 Dialogus, p. 923, 11. 25ff. 

11 Ibid., p. 924, 1.60 and Octo Quaest., p. 386, 11.5ff. 

12 Ibid., I, liber II, e. 22. 

13 Ibid., p. 932, 1.64. 

14 Ibid., pp. 604, 605. Marsiglio excluded women, 

15 Dunning, op. cit., I, 252. 
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great pre-Reformation councils held at Constance in 1414-1418 
and at Basel in 1431-1443, but also in preparing the day of a 
democratic state built on the consent of the governed. 

The problem of the relationship of church and state thus 
built up on the representation of the people found a different 
treatment by Marsiglio and Ockham. While for Marsiglio the 
highest institution on earth is the state, priests, bishops and pope 
constituting only one class among the many, working for the 
common good, Ockham adopts the theory of Dante both with 
references to the universal monarchy and the parallel standing 
of state and church. Emperor and pope are each supreme in 
their own domain. “The Pope is the head and supreme judge 
of all the faithful under Christ. Not so the Emperor, who must 
not mix himself with spiritual matters, not even occasionally.’ 
In the same manner the pope must not mix himself in temporal 
matters. ‘‘Whenever the Pope, in case of necessity, meddles 
in temporal affairs, he thrusts his sickle in alien crops, unless 
he be entrusted with power to do so by the emperor or by some 
other person.’’ Nevertheless, pope and emperor may occasion- 
a'ly interfere with each other. The pope and any other ec- 
clesiastic may be tried before a secular court in temporal crimes. 
If the pope and clergy resist, arms may be used against them. 
Ockham is especially emphatic in rejecting the papal claim of 
confirming the Roman emperor in his office. 

A further wrong is done to the Roman Empire by the church of 
Avignon in the latter’s claim that it is her right to admit or approve the 
person elected to be king or emperor of the Romans: According to this 
view the elected person cannot rightfully assume his title and office, nor 
can he begin the administration of the realm or empire without such ad- 
mission or approbation.'* 

This church does not possess such prerogative over the Roman Empire 
either by divine or human right. The Roman Empire was earlier than 
the papacy. Its inceptions did not spring from the Pope, and consequent- 
ly it cannot be subjected to the Pope after the institution of the papacy.’® 

In the election of the emperor, according to Ockham, the 
pope’ S only part is anointing and crowning him. If the emperor 
is unjust in performing his duties in temporal matters, the pope 
may enforce his deposition by spiritual, not by forcible means. 

Ockham’s political writings were motivated chiefly by 
zeal for the church in her demoralized condition, the cause of 





16 Brampton, op. cit., chap. xii, 1. 
17 Brampton, op. cit., II, 1,3. 

18 [bid., chap, xx, 1. 

19 Ibid., chap. xix, 1. 
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which he found in the arrogance and usurpation of the popes. 
He is remarkably fair. Without any trace of animosity he 
seems to be led exclusively by sincere intention to help both the 
pope and the faithful and to be instrumental in bringing about 
peace. The following typical lines may give a conception of 
the tenor of his attacks upon the tyranny of the popes at 
Avignon: 

The Church of Avignon tries to rule over all Christians tyrannically, 
inflicting upon the faithful of Christ serious and enormous injustices. 
To do this more freely and without any fear, she persecutes tyrannically 
all those who dare to start an argument about her powers, even though 
they do it with the best of motives. Thus it comes about that in the uni- 
versal and other studies, no doctor or master dares even to offer or 
accept a thesis for debate and determination with reference to the power 
of the pope. At the same time, such debates about the papal power ought 
to be pleasing both to the pope and to his subordinates, and welcomed by 
them, inasmuch as the knowledge of the what and how and why with 
reference to the power of the pope, is necessary for both parties.*° 


The church of Avignon does injustice as regards ecclesiastical affairs 
to all Christians in a very material way. They usurp power which they 
do not possess, cepenring the faithful, clergy and laity, of their possessions, 
rights and liberties.” 


To explain generally what I mean by the rights and liberties of 
others, of laymen and clergymen, of members of the religious orders and 
of the secular clergy, I say that these are all such things as are not against 
either good morals or the teachings of the New Testament. The freedom 
of the law of the Gospel praised in the Holy Scripture requires that no 
Christian should be deprived of such by the Pope except in case of guilt 
or for some reasonable and manifest cause.*? 


The popes, however, in Ockham’s view disregard the free- 
dom of the law of Christ. 


They impose upon the shoulders of the faithful unsupportable bur- 
dens. They instigate among the Christians warfare, seditions and discord 
and foment them after instigation. They impose wicked sentences and 
unjust procedures, trapping the simple-minded. They materially impede 
the progress of science and coerce the more learned and intelligent to 
submit their intellect to them in captivity, against reason and against the 
Holy Scriptures. Innumerable other injustices and excesses could be 
adduced, whereby they afflict the Christian people, disturb them, seduce 
them and try to force them into servitude against the liberty of the law 
of Gospel?’. 


Characteristic at these places is Ockham’s constant appeal 





20 Ibid., chap. xv, 1. 
21 Ibid., chap. ix, 1. 
22 Ibid., ix, 1. 

23 Ibid., xxvi, 1. 
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to the Scriptures as the final source of authority, an appeal in 
which we notice the distant voice of the Reformation. 


Ockham’s main intention in his anti-papal writings is to 
define in all precision the limits of the papal power as a guaran- 
tee of peaceful and promising church-life. He is convinced that 
order and smooth operation requires authority in the church. 


The community of the faithful has to be subordinated to a single 
ruler and supreme judge with regard to all the causes and cases which 
may occur. Otherwise, it would not be well ordained, having either many 
rulers or no ruler at all, both of which are to be adjudged monstrous.** 


Church regulations which assert that we have to obey the pope in 
everything are to be understood with exceptions. Otherwise, the papal 
power would be equal to the divine power and could with imperial right 
deprive kings and princes and every human being of empires, kingdoms, 
sovereignties and in general of all their possessions and take them over 
and keep them or assign them to any other person, no matter how con- 
temptible the person might be. Such conduct certainly would take away 
and destroy the perfect freedom of the law of the Gospel.*® 

Christ did not come to deprive men of their possessions and rights. 
Therefore, his vicar, who is smaller than he, being not at all his equal in 
power, has no right to deprive others of their possessions and rights.”° 

The papal sovereignty is instituted for the utility and advantage of 
its subjects and not for the distinction, glory and utility, that is, not for 
temporal advantage of the sovereign himself. It really should be regarded 
a rule of ministration rather than a rule of domination.** 


As to how far papal domination can reach Ockham sets up 


the following thesis: 

Whatever is possible to a mortal prince and ruler with reference to 
the necessities of procuring the eternal salvation of men and with re- 
gard to the rule and government of the faithful, is due to the papal 
supremacy, provided such needs be not extended disproportionately and 
provided the possessions, rights and liberties of other people are respect- 
ed.** 

An exact precision of this jurisdiction will bring peace; a 
neglect of it discord and revolt. The following words fore- 
shadow, as it were, the distant thunders of the approaching 


Reformation : 

It is my conviction that peace will never be confirmed between the 
occupants of the apostolic seat and the rest of the Christians, until the 
clergy and laity settle and irrefragably sanction what powers the Pope 
possesses by divine right. As long as the multitude of the faithful is 





24 Brampton, op. cit., xii, 1. 
25 Jbid., xi, 1. 
26 Ibid., iv, 5. 
27 Ibid., vi, 1. 
28 Brampton, op. cit., viii, 1. 
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ignorant of this, the stubborn strife between Pope and people will not 
cease.”? 

It may be regretted that Ockham the philosopher spent 
the last two decades (1328-1349) of his all too short life in the 
relentless struggle of his age between the rising national con- 
sciousness of the people of Europe and the declining prestige of 
the popes. Because of his leaving the silence of his cell to take 
up a hand-to-hand fight with the vices of his time, posterity is 
deprived of the philosophical books of his more mature years. 
Sharing the sorrow with all who regret the loss which the “calm 
and obscure regions of Philosophy” suffered by Ockham’s en- 
tering the political arena, we may discover in his active adven- 
tures a new light which puts his impressive personality in even 
more favorable relief. 

A man with such empirical bent as Ockham possessed was 
predisposed to take an active part in life in some form or other. 
It was unavoidable for one of his temperament to go out into 
the dusty welter of life to experience the rhythm of that reality 
whose bases he had discovered in his own indomitable will. In 
the thick of conflicting interests he identified himself with what 
he thought to be highest. In his fights for the dream of the 
Spirituals or for a more ideal church life he tried to raise the 
torch of light. His tireless labors give an eloquent proof of the 
fact that philosophy for him was not merely a theory but a mat- 
ter of life and death. Aithough a lone fighter, throughout his 
wanderings he had found strength and a promise of triumph in 
the conviction expressed in the following words: 


In matters of faith and of science I am more impressed by one evi- 
dent reason or by one authoritative passage of the Holy Writ correctly 
understood than by the common chorus of mankind. I am not ashamed 
to be convinced by truth. In fact, to have truth victorious over me I 
estimate the most useful thing for me. But I never want to be defeated 
by the multitude. For I consider an open heresy the allegation of many 
that I should not oppose the multitude. It may, indeed, be read in the 
sacred utterances that the multitude, as a rule, errs, and that very often 
one solitary man may put all the rest to flight.*° 





29 Ibid., xxvi, 1. 
30 Ibid., Prooem, 6. 








MINUTES OF THE ELEVENTH SPRING MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY AND THE COUNCIL 


Meeting of the Society, March 22-23, 1935 


The American Society of Church History held its Spring meeting at 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 22 and 23, 1935. 


The following members were present: Messrs. McNeill, Case, Lud- 
low, Beaver, Latta, Garrison, C. E. Schneider, Fritschel, Hoyer, Schaeffer, 
Lyttle, Miller, Baker, Schermerhorn, Stiansen, Weswig, Brewer, Hays, 
Zenos, Gruber, Tilleux, Eller, Hightower, Nagler, and Spinka. In ad- 
dition, there were present candidates for membership, Messrs. Olsen, 
Kiessling, Carson, Bergendoff, Reu, and Sword, as well as a number of 
visitors. 


The meeting convened in the chapel and was called to order by the 
president, John T. McNeill, at 2:30 P. M. The first paper on the pro- 
gram was read by Laurence M. Larson, of the University of Illinois, on 
Problems of the Norwegian Church in the Eleventh Century. The paper 
was discussed by Messrs. Garrison and Stiansen. Thereupon, the presi- 
dent introduced Conrad J. I. Bergendoff, of Augustana Theological 
Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois, who read a paper on A Critic of the 
Fourteenth Century—St. Birgitta of Sweden. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was participated in by Messrs. Brewer, Garrison and McNeill. The 
third paper of the afternoon was presented by C. Arild Olsen, of Grand 
View College, Des Moines, Iowa, and dealt with N. F. S. Grundtvig. 
This was discussed by Messrs. Schaeffer, Schneider, Stiansen, and Larson. 


Thereupon the meeting was adjourned, and at 6:30 members and 
visitors reassembled at Hotel Alcazar. There the assembled group en- 
joyed the hospitality of the entertaining institution at a dinner, at which 
Professor Stiansen presided, and President George W. Taft of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary delivered a speech of welcome in 
behalf of his institution. 

The literary meeting was resumed at 8 o’clock, when Charles Lyttle 
of the Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois, read a paper on 
Deistic Catholic Piety of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. It was followed by 
a business session, at which the assistant secretary read the Minutes of 
the Spring meeting held in 1934 at Oberlin; the r:inutes were approved 
as read. A nominating committee, consisting of Messrs. Stiansen as 
chairman, and Garrison and Eller, was appointed. The*assistant secretary 
then reported the names of the newly elected members, and then presented 
the report of the Research Committee, prepared by W. W. Sweet, who 
could not be present. The report was received and ordered to be placed 
on file. The meeting was then adjourned to meet the next morning. 
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The morning session of Saturday, March 23, was opened by W. E. 
Garrison, who was presiding. He called upon M. Reu, of Wartburg 
Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, who presented a paper on Luther’s 
German Bible. In the discussion which followed the following members 
took part: Messrs. Stiansen, Schaeffer, and Garrison. It was followed 
by the reading of a paper by Charles W. Jones, of Oberlin College, on 
Beda, modernis temporibus doctor admirabilis. After a discussion by 
Messrs. McNeill and Latta, the last paper of the meeting was read by 
Raymond L. Hightower, of Kalamazoo College, which dealt with The 
Frontier Minister's Plane of Living. Messrs. Taft and Brewer made re- 
marks concerning this subject. 

The business session which followed was presided over by the presi- 
dent of the Society, John T. McNeill. 

The nominating committee recommended, and the Society voted, that 
the Research Committee be composed of the following: Messrs. W. W. 
Sweet, chairman; C. E. Schneider, J. S. Cornett, M. M. Deems, R. E. E. 
Harkness, C. H. Moehlman, J. M. Batten, F. W. Buckler, G. A. Riegler, 
R. H. Johnson, G. J. Fritschel, F. D. Kershner, R. W. Goodloe, P. M. 
Garber, F. S. Brewer, T. C. Pears, Jr., E. T. Thompson, and S. M. Tenney. 

Program Committee: Messrs. A. A. Hays, M. Spinka, C. E. Schneider. 

The Society was invited by C. E. Schneider in behalf of the Eden 
Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri, to hold its next Spring 
session there. This was referred to the Program Committee with power 
to act. 

After a unanimous vote of thanks to the Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary for its very generous hospitality, the meeting was adjourned. 


MATTHEW SPINKA, Assistant Sec. 


Meeting of the Council, March 22, 1935 


The Council met at the call of the president, John T. McNeill, in the 
chapel of the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, 
at 5:45 P. M. Present were: Messrs. McNeill, Case, Garrison, Schermer- 
horn, and Spinka. 

_. The following candidates were duly nominated and elected to the 
membership of the Society: 

Dean C. J. I. Bergendoff, Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock 

Island, Ill. 
Mr. James Allen Cabaniss, 109 E. Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Ph.D., 7 Buckingham Place, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. Harold J. Grimm, Ph.D., Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. Joseph Haroutunian, Ph.D., 12 Cottage St., Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. H. O. Hendrickson, Ph.D., 1109 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 

Prof. Elmer C. Kiessling, 5804 Maryland Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Prof. D. H. Kromminga, 1127 Allerton Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Prof. W. H. Luecke, B.D., M.A., Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Pres. A. Arild Olsen, Grand View College, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Prof. M. Reu, D.D., 445 Wartburg, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Rev. Victor Hugo Sword, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
3040 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Rev. Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., 33 N. Chapel Street, Elgin, Illinois. 


MATTHEW SPINKA, Assistant, Sec. 


























AMONG OUR MEMBERS 


Professor Francis L. Bouquet, formerly of Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri, has become professor of church history in Omaha Theological 
Seminary, beginning with the school year 1934-35. He succeeds Professor 
Charles Herron, who has been retired. 


Dr. Cyril C. Richardson has been appointed assistant professor of 
church history in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


At the last commencement exercises of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary on May 9, the alumni of the Seminary arranged a celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Robert Hastings Nichols as profes- 
sor of church history. Appropriate addresses were made by Professor 
John C. Bennett of the Auburn faculty and the Rev. A. O. Caldwell, D. D. 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Titusville, Pa., as representing Dr. 
Nichols’ pupils. Congratulations to such a distinguished record of service 
and wishes for many useful years to come! 

Dr. James J. Talman, of the Department of Public Records and 
Archives, Toronto, Canada, has been recently promoted by being put in 
charge of the Ontario Archives, upon the retirement of his late chief. 
He has published, in the Canadian Historical Review, an article on “The 
Position of the Church of England in Upper Canada, 1791-1840,” a re- 
print of which may be secured from him gratis in a pamphlet also con- 
taining an article by the late Professor A. H. Young on “A Fallacy in 
Canadian History.”—M. S. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BY LIGHT, LIGHT: THE MYSTIC GOSPEL OF 
HELLENISTIC JUDAISM 


By E. R. GoopENnoucH. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. xv, 
436 pages. $5.00. 


In a brief notice it is impossible to do much more than call attention 
to this remarkable book, the first volume of several in which the author 
will investigate the background of New Testament thought. The work, 
when completed, will take an outstanding place in modern theological 
literature. Dr. Goodenough brings to his task not only a vast learning 
but a real philosophical gift and a rare power of luminous exposition. 
The present volume is concerned with Philo and with the type of thought 
of which he is the chief representative. Dr. Goodenough maintains that 
in the Judaism of the Dispersion there arose a movement parallel to that 
which took shape in the mystery religions of the contemporary Hellenistic 
world. An esoteric group of Jewish thinkers, while accepting the Law 
and practising its cultus, employed it merely as the vestibule to a mystical 
faith, in which it was interpreted by the ideas of Greek speculation. God 
was conceived as the Absolute, from whom there proceeds a stream of 
light—the Logos and the powers which radiate from the Logos. In the 
apprehension of this divine light the soul finds the way of salvation. Philo 
discovers in the patriarchs the manifestations of this divine light, refracted 
in its various elements. Above all, he sees in Moses an actual incarnation 
of the divine principle, Moses was in some sense the Logos itself, so that 
through the Mosaic law, not as a literal code but as a truth concealed 
within the code, elect souls may enter into full fellowship with God. Dr. 
Goodenough holds that this mystical Judaism existed before Philo, who 
takes the knowledge of it for granted on the part of his readers. Much 
that seems formless and obscure in his mode of presentation is thus ex- 
plained. 


It will be apparent, even from this rough indication of the tenor of 
the book, that its thesis is one of high importance for the history of Chris- 
tian thought. Until its implications have been fully developed most 
readers will prefer to suspend their judgment, but it may be suggested 
that Dr. Goodenough has pressed too far his idea of a “mystery.” Like 
other speculative writers of his time, Philo makes free use of language 
borrowed from the mysteries, but this need not be more than a figurative 
mode of speech. Although his thought is often subtle and profound it 
does not appear to be in any way occult. If he belonged to an inner 
circle of Jewish believers its membership was open to all men of spiritual 
vision. Dr. Goodenough himself has entered it, without any formal in- 
itiation. Proof of the thesis is discovered in the frescoes of the synagogue 
of Dura, but nothing is easier than to read arbitrary symbolical meanings 
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into pictures. They ought never to be adduced as evidence for anything. 
The value of the book, however, is not bound up with its specific thesis. 
Philo may not have taught a “mystery” in any technical sense, but he did 
teach a way of life, and in the thought of Philo we have the most sig- 
nificant expression of that Hellenistic mysticism which vitally affected 
Christianity. Dr. Goodenough has come nearer, we believe, than any 
previous writer to the inner meaning of Philo’s message. 


Union Theological Seminary. E. F. Scott. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
A Stupy or Its PENETRATION LINES AND ART RELATIONSHIPS 


By W. DouGias Simpson. Aberdeen: The University Press, 1935. 120 
pages. 


The author of this interesting study, in a previous work, The Histor- 
ical St. Columba, (1927), argued from archaeological and documentary 
evidence that the origins of Christianity among the Picts are to be as- 
sociated not with the renowned Irish saint, Columba, but with his less 
celebrated predecessor, the British missionary, Ninian, whose career ended 
about the time of Patrick’s mission to Ireland (432). The present volume 
reasserts this thesis from a different approach. It is not a history of the 
Celtic Christianity of Scotland, but a study of the ways by which, and the 
persons through whom, Christianity came into existence in the Pictish 
area. The author sums up his argument by stating that the Christian- 
ization of Scotland was achieved “by Brythonic and Pictish emissaries 
from Candida Casa of St. Ninian, Bangor of the Irish Picts, Kingarth 
and Glasgow of the Britons, and their local daughter-houses, and not to 
any major extent by St. Columba and the Scotic Church of Iona.” 

It is disappointing to find that, amid much learned reference to 
authorities, Dr. Simpson does not mention the criticisms levelled against 
his St. Columba by J. A. Duke in The Columban Church (1931). Nor 
does he leave his position less vulnerable than before at the points on 
which Duke entered telling objections. Thus he reaffirms simpliciter 
(pp. 52f.) the “canon” that to the eighth century Celtic monastic and 
church foundations “bore always the name of the actual founder, or at 
all events of the founder of the parent monastery.” This principle, highly 
useful as supporting the claim that Ninian dedications represent Ninian 
foundations, was challenged by Duke, who adduced three well-known 
instances of its violation. Simpson alleges in support, inter alia, a foot- 
note in Haddan and Stubbs, which, on consultation, proves to refer primar- 
ily to Wales. Another defect seems to lie in a lack of caution in the use 
of late medieval authorities on early Scottish history. In particular, that 
entertaining writer, Hector Boece, first Principal of Aberdeen University, 
has a warm admirer in our author, now the University’s librarian. 

Dr. Simpson has, however, given us an attractive and at many points 
illuminating book. He is much at home in the field of Scottish archaeology, 
and has wrought into his reconstruction of the Christian mission in Scot- 
land an imposing body of archaeological evidence. This feature gives a 
special value to the work, and appears, at least to a reader who has no 
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trained understanding of such data, greatly to enhance the probability of 
the main contention. Another valuable contribution is made in the open- 
ing chapter on “Geographical Conditions,” in which the “Dorsum Britan- 
niae” of early writers on Scotland is identified not with the Grampians but 
with the pronounced ridge stretching northward from Ben Lomond to 
Ben Hope, later called “Drumal ban.” East of this ridge Simpson shows 
the prevalence of a type of slab-cross quite distinct from the free-stand- 
ing Irish type. He regards these slab-crosses as the mark of the in- 
fluence of Ninian. The area involved is by far the greater part of Scot- 
land. The book has thirty illustrations, including five maps. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND THE REFORMATION 
By Henry S. Lucas. New York: Harper, 1934. xv, 765 pages. $4.00. 


This new book of Professor Lucas is very difficult to characterize. 
Its pages are filled with the story of European historical events from the 
beginning of the 14th century to the end of the 16th. While the author 
places the emphasis upon the cultural movement of the Renaissance and 
upon the religious revolt of the Reformation, writing primarily cultural 
and religious history, he has not neglected to deal also with social, econ- 
omic, and political events. Since, furthermore, he has chosen to offer 
biographical sketches of the many leaders of the long period with which 
his book is concerned, the wealth of material contained within its covers 
is tremendous. It is therefore natural that his historical method is primar- 
ily that of description. The events are recorded in their chronological 
sequence or in terms of geographical or political units. 


A general method of interpretation is not apparent, although the im- 
portance of the emergence of early capitalism for the period of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation is consistently stressed. The reader 
does not derive from Professor Lucas’s account a clear conception of the 
historical meaning of the major events in the light of general European 
history. I hope that I may not do injustice to Professor Lucas in saying 
this, but it is my definite impression that he has tried to do too much. The 
field of his study is so broad and he had paid attention to so many details 
that, according to my impression at least, he could not easily achieve the 
goal which, I presume, every historian sets for himself, namely, clearly 
to put into relief the ultimately important changes and the really dominat- 
ing personalities of a given period, setting them off against the block of 
historical continuity constituted by the mass of minor events. A student 
acquainted with the Renaissance and Reformation periods will, of course, 
quickly realize that Professor Lucas has done very careful work, that he 
has kept abreast of modern research and has availed himself of its results. 
It must be stated, in other words, that Professor Lucas has written a 
dependable book which will render good service. It strikes me, however, 
that as a college textbook it may be too heavy, for it almost represents 
what the Germans call a “handbook,” a work to which one refers for a 
resumé of historical problems. But the book is not quite of this character, 
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for while writing it, Professor Lucas has evidently thought of students 
who wish to be introduced to the study of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. W. Pauck. 


INTOLERANCE 


By WINFRED ERNEsT GARRISON. New York: Round Table Press, 1934. 
xv, 270 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Garrison’s most recently published works show a trend towards 
the intensive application of the historical method of study to very limited 
specific fields. This trend is traceable in Religion Follows the Frontier 
and The March of Faith. In the book before us his field is the difficult 
and at the same time tantalising one of the negative type of zeal commonly 
called intolerance. Under Dr. Garrison’s competent and alluring treat- 
ment the topic develops a manifold interest. In the first place the broad 
historical aspects of it as an emotional movement in human experience 
are presented in their varied manifestations. Some of these are strange 
and incomprehensible, some pathetic, some ferocious, some ridiculous, 
but all full of human interest. 


But on a higher level than the historical value of the book in itself 
is the light it throws on the nature of the emotion itself. The author 
seems to be fully conscious of this phase of his self-imposed task. He 
distinctly disclaims any desire “either to sell his own brand of intolerance 
or to promote the idea of putting away all intolerance.” He admits that 
there are many “brands” of it. He might as well have made this admis- 
sion not only on his own behalf, but also in behalf of every fellow man. 
Surely it would be a puny and colorless sort of a man or woman who 
would tolerate everything. Yet, how to judge where is the line between 
that which should and that which should not be tolerated depends upon a 
multitude of considerations which it is necessary to understand in order 
to know the better brands and use them. At this point Dr. Garrison gives 
us the help which we most need in four preliminary non-historical chapters 
in his book on the “Primal Urge” of Intolerance, the “Grounds of Toler- 
ance,” the “Techniques of Intolerance” and the “Roots of Western Cul- 
ture.” 


But the book is more than a historical treatise, even more than that 
plus a lesson in the theory and definition of a most puzzling phenomenon 
in human nature as a whole. It has an educational value. And this is 
apparently the desire and purpose of its author that it should have very 
distinctly. Dr. Garrison aims to make his work a means of killing the 
deadly “brands” of intolerance which function abundantly in our own 
generation. In the church and in the state some of these are not only 
disturbing our minds, which in itself might not be a serious offence, but 
even a blessing in disguise, but they are hindering the natural and whole- 
some progress of the world to a better understanding of itself and a 
richer life. For this vigorous attack on them he desires the thanks of 
every thoughtful man. 
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From what has been said it must be obvious that a review of such 
a book should not be permitted to include such differences of view as may 
exist between the author and the reviewer. It is to be assumed that what- 
ever differences of this sort exist are of very minor importance. 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. Andrew C. Zenos. 


THE CHURCH: CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
A Stupy or DIFFERENCES THAT MATTER 


By Wittit1am ApAms Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1935. xix, 410 pages. $2.75. 


Dr. Brown’s purpose is what might be expected from his reconciling 
spirit. Thinking of what the Christian church ought to be, he sees that 
in order to reach this “we must transcend our differences through a uni- 
fying purpose”; and he seeks to point the way to this. He addresses him- 
self to the differences between Catholics and Protestants. Each of these 
words he defines by reference to a “type of piety,” that which “follows 
models set by the pre-Reformation church” and that ‘which meets us in 
the churches which find their standards in the post-Reformation period.” 
One wonders why Dr. Brown did not put here at the beginning the con- 
trast to which he comes around near the end, between the religion of an 
authoritative institution and that of “a fellowship whose bond of union 
is a common spirit.” 


A foundation for unifying effort is laid by an impressive statement 
of “What Catholics and Protestants Have in Common.” A good deal of 
the point of the book will be missed by readers who skim this and hurry 
on to the differences. Of these three classes are found: the results of 
misunderstanding ; genuine differences which yet admit of fellowship and 
cooperation; deeper differences which so far forbid both. A historical 
account of the differences reaches the conclusion that there are two 
“persistent types of churchly Christianity,” which the book proceeds to 
characterize. A deeply sympathetic exposition of “The Genius of Cath- 
olic Piety” is followed by discussions of the forms of Catholicism. In 
describing Roman Christianity Dr. Brown shows clear realization of some 
hitherto insuperable obstacles to fellowship—‘the ethics of militant im- 
perialism everywhere—the ethics of war, not of peace,” “the conscious- 
ness of a divine commission to dominate at all costs,” “the ruthless attitude 
toward irreconcilable opponents.” In connection with the attention now 
being given in Catholic ethics to the questions raised by modern industry 
he gives a reminder that “the test by which the church judges all good 
works, whether in the ceremonial or the ethical sphere, is that they must 
be such as it prescribes and such as will enhance its power.” This chapter 
gains emphasis from being in substance repeated from the author’s Jm- 
perialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy (1923) and therefore 
representing matured positions. Discussing other forms of Catholic- 
ism, Dr. Brown offers a welcome contribution of understanding of Ortho- 
dox Christianity, shows the importance of the Old Catholic Church as 
being avowedly Catholic and also in communion with the Church of Eng- 
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land, and lays much stress on the opportunities of Anglo-Catholics as be- 
ing members of a communion which includes many Protestants. 


The account of “Contemporary Protestantism” is marked by robust 
Protestant conviction. It emphasizes usefully the essential churchliness 
of Protestantism and illuminates its relation to individualism. Dr. Brown 
holds that modern Protestantism differs sharply from Reformation relig- 
ion in “the tolerant spirit which has renounced the ideal of uniformity,” 
yet that it is essentially the same, for to the modern Protestant as to the 
fathers “God is a self-revealing God,” “he has made his will known in 
nature, in history, and most clearly of all in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and “he speaks to men directly by his Holy Spirit.” 

An eloquent expression of the world’s need for a united church is 
followed by chapters aiming to bring about fuller understanding on both 
sides, in which Dr. Brown is at his best of sympathetic knowledge and 
magnanimity. His pages on what Catholics and Protestants may learn 
from each other are most valuable. A section on cooperation exhibits 
actualities of working together by Protestants and Roman Catholics as 
holding some promise. Dr. Brown thinks that federal union of Protestant 
and non-Roman churches is the most useful objective at this time in the 
field of unity. He urges effort to this end, realizing that “serious dif- 
ficulties” impede. As one reason for federal union he contends that it is 
not inconsistent with organic union, but might prove a step toward this. 
Finally, as “things immediately practicable,” he proposes a council of the 
non-Roman churches, the merger of churches of denominational families, 
provision in colleges and seminaries for teaching regarding the beliefs, 
practices and piety of the various churches, and “the taking more serious- 
ly our meetings for common worship.” On this last matter he writes 
weighty words. 

Dr. Brown approaches his subject, as has been seen, from the point 
of view of piety. He does not take account of the fact emphasized by 
Silcox and Fisher in Catholics, Jews and Protestants, that Roman Cath- 
olicism is more than a religion, that it is intentionally a culture shaping 
mores. Differences with this origin are harder to overcome than those 
arising in the field of piety. Nor does he have much to say about the 
politico-social objectives of the Roman church, producing differences 
which cannot be ignored. Within his limits, however, there is a world of 
room for progress; and within them there could hardly be a book count- 
ing more for unity, as has already been abundantly shown by the response 
to it from both sides. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR RELIGION 
By F. James, C. B. Hepricx, B. S. Easton, F. C. Grant. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1934. 170 pages. $1.00. 

It is signficant of a growing emphasis in church historical study that 
a book dealing with the New Testament beginnings of the church, as well 
as its Jewish and Hebrew antecedents from the viewpoint of the history 
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of religion, should be included in the scope of this journal. To treat 
church history in any of its epochs and phases essentially as religious 
history, with special consideration of the element of personal 
religious sentiment and experience, is to solve many of its problems 
and to lay bare forces which have been the most dynamic and vital. Such 
a study must naturally focus upon personalities, in which the religion 
under study will appear as the product of the experiences of these in- 
dividuals. The book of this review very admirably presents the beginnings 
of our religion in this light. Thus it traces the emergence of religious 
thought and experience in successive chapters through Moses; Samuel 
and Elijah (The Religion of Early Israel); the writing prophets; the 
wise men and the Psalmists; the teachers and seers of the interbiblical 
period (Early Judaism); our Lord Jesus Christ; Paul; John; later 
apostles and early fathers (The Beginnings of the Church); and in the 
last chapter a summary under the title, “The Evolution of our Religion.” 

Each one of these well known scholars contributes the material for 
the field in which he is recognized as an authority, Dean Grant also writ- 
ing the summary in the last chapter. 

The point of view of the work is that of modern conservative liberal- 
ism, and presents the views and findings which are generally accepted by 
Biblical scholarship today. It has been written as a textbook of introduc- 
tion to the field for study groups or even college classes, and this reviewer 
can say that the purpose of the book has been fully attained. The style 
of writing is interesting. The sources are amply quoted or referred to. 
At the end of each chapter is a summary paragraph, which is really in 
every case a classical statement from the literary as well as the religious 
point of view. And finally, each chapter is concluded with a bibliography 
of selected readings, and brief appraisals of each book which is mentioned. 

For the purpose of pedagogical effectiveness, it would seem that the 
well known device of referring to impersonal authority in matters where 
a difference of opinion is possible, for instance, such expressions as 
“scholars on the whole say,” or “some think,” “but the majority of recent 
scholars believe,” and the like, has been over-worked in the early chapters. 
Most of the viewpoints set forth could well have been presented on the 
authority of the author himself, without such references, which must seem 
puzzling to some students. 

In conclusion, it may be said that not the least of the excellent qual- 
ities of this text is the fine religious mood in which it has been written, 
of which the conclusion of Dean Grant’s chapter on “Our Lord” may be 
cited as an instance in point. 

Walla Walla College. Frederick A. Schilling. 


JOHN BUNYAN—MECHANICK PREACHER 


By Writt1am York TinpALL. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. 309 pages. $3.50. 


The English Reformation is a recently discovered field of research 
for the study of the history of American Christianity, and a very rich 
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field it has proved to be. The beginnings of the English settlements in 
America, whether from the economic, civil or religious standpoint, can- 
not be understood without a clear knowledge of and insight into the social 
phases of this reformation then in process in the mother land. 


Consequently, a number of books representing specialized research 
in this area on the part of American scholars have appeared within the 
past few years. Among these one of the most appreciative as well as the 
most interpretative is Professor Tindall’s study of John Bunyan. This 
is not a biography so much as it is a characterization of the religious 
thinking and preaching of the seventeenth century, exemplified especially 
in Bunyan, the most typical and, perhaps therefore, the most famous of 
the radical non-conformist preachers of the latter half of that period. 
For these men were conspicuously creatures of their own time, and their 
sermons, being largely attacks upon the social order, grew out of their 
own experiences which were usually those of deprivation, poverty, and 
contemptuous treatment on the part of the privileged few in the established 
order of church and state. It was a pamphlet age and in allegory, prophecy, 
and satire these men recorded the manner of thought and life of their 
own day. Pilgrim’s Progress is thus the life story of one man—Bunyan 
himself—in the bitter and sorry struggle to rise in the scale of living and 
enjoy the privileges of worthy manhood. 


Bunyan, therefore, in his own harsh circumstances, his suffering for 
conscience’ sake, his ambitions and aSpirations, represents one stage in 
the development of democracy, political and religious, in old England. 
Here were set forth doctrines and philosophies which were transplanted 
in the fertile and virgin soil of America to bear fruit later in the American 
Revolution. But the seed had been cultivated painfully a century or more 
before. This is the story Professor Tindall retells in his stimulating book 
as he helps us to see how religion functions in a specific social situation 
in the history of a people. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. R, E. E. Harkness. 


ABAILARD’S ETHICS 


Translated with an Introduction by J. Ramsay McCattum. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1935. 93 pages. 6 shillings. 


The vigor and independence of Abailard’s mind are well exemplified 
in his Ethics, or Know Thyself, here for the first time translated into Eng- 
lish. The treatise has of late received increased attention from scholars, 
and the attempt to popularize it should meet with success. Its weighty 
argument need not here be examined. It is enough to recall that in it 


‘Abailard sets forth with uncompromising clarity his startling doctrine of 


consent, intention, or motive as determining the moral character of an act. 
Mr. McCallum supplies a helpful introduction, which assists our historical 
understanding by illuminating quotations from Abailard’s alarmed oppo- 
nents. With other authorities, he seems assured that the brilliant Breton 
was an absolute pioneer in his advocacy of the ethics of intention. It was 
not, of course, a necessary part of a translator’s work to search for earlier 
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traces of the idea. Abailard’s originality may be unquestionable as far 
as formal treatises on ethics are concerned; and the ethics undoubtedly 
reveals something of the consciousness of the pathfinder. Yet it would 
be possible to show that a stress upon motive closely approaching that of 
Abailard creeps into many of the penitential books written centuries 
earlier. There, however, motive is emphasized as a modifying factor in 
the estimate of the guilt involved in sins, and their consequent proper 
measure of penance; whereas Abailard applies the principle in an anti- 
clerical spirit to assail the abuses, and even the authority, of the con- 
fessional. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


RECHTGLAEUBIGKEIT UND KETZEREI IM AELTESTEN 
CHRISTENTUM 


By Wa ctTerR Bauer. Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. vii, 274 pages. 
M. 15.80. 


The Catholic theory regarding heresy is seriously undermined in 
Number 10 of Bettrage sur historischen Theologie. In summary, that 
hypothesis assumed that Jesus revealed the orthodox doctrine to his dis- 
ciples who proceeded to parcel out the world among themselves and carried 
the unadulterated doctrine everywhere. Naturally the devil caused much 
trouble diverting the converts to Christianity from the standard of the 
true faith. Yet in the end orthodoxy not only survives but proves uncon- 
querable. 

3ut Bauer demonstrates that primitive Christianity was characterized 
by infinite variation. The problem of orthodoxy does not exist for Chris- 
tianity until the hope of the imminent coming of the Lord has vanished 
and the progress of Christianity is being purchased by syncretism with its 
environment. What the later church regarded as heresy was often the 
genuine faith of earlier Christians. Indeed, the Johannine gospel was 
only gradually and reluctantly recognized by the Roman church. 

The church at Rome first reached orthodox maturity, cut the orthodox 
pattern which Christianity needed to survive and transformed a faith 
cradled in Palestine into a world-religion. This extraordinary achieve- 
ment of the church at Rome is accounted for thus. Christianity was from 
the beginning headed for Rome because the East was immune to it. Pal- 
estinian Jewish-Christianity failed to convert Babylonia. Paul’s efforts 
in Arabia left no permanent deposit. Samaria did not welcome the new 
religion. The East Jordan country continued stoutly pagan. Hence 
Christianity moved along the coast of Asia Minor to Europe and to Rome. 
At the beginning of the second century, orthodoxy was merely the form 
of Christianity adhered to by the majority of the Christian church at 
Rome and a few churches under its influence, namely, the church at 
Corinth and several in Asia Minor. This was an apparently hopeless 
minority. 

For the eclipse of Paul was practically complete. The church at 
Philippi certainly and that at Thessalonica probably favored gnosticism. 
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The Pauline churches of Phrygia had disowned him. Ancyra fell to the 
Montanists. The churches of Lycaonia and Pisidia disappear from tradi- 
tion. Every vagrant type of Christianity was able to quote Paul in its 
defense. Moreover, Christianity did not emerge at Edessa until the 
second century and was of the Marcionite kind. Likewise the earliest 
Christianity of Egypt was Basilidian gnosticism. 

Why, then, was not this minority of the faithful crushed by the 
tremendous majority of the heretics? Bauer’s answer is that the fol- 
lowers of Marcion, the Jewish Christians, Valentinians, Basilidians, 
Montanists etc., never united in their challenge to the orthodox minority. 
Hence Rome dealt with them one by one and won the war. Yet the final 
victory came only in the fourth century with powerful aid from the 
Roman empire. 

At last, audita est et altera pars! 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Conrad Henry Moehlman. 


FRIENDS OF GOD 


By ANNA Grow SEESHOLTz, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. xii, 247 pages. $2.50. 


The authoress of this compact work is to be congratulated on her 
success in producing a model piece of devout scholarship. Her subject 
demanded both devotion and scholarly care and she has furnished both. 
Mysticism is not an easy subject to handle, it demands sympathy on the 
one hand and, on the other, a very real critical ability to separate the 
wheat from the tares, and both qualities appear in the Friends of God. 
The authoress has also taken full advantage of what modern psychology 
has to say on mystical experience, but it is refreshing to read a work in 
which Clio is not enslaved by a Freudian complex. 


The sub-title of the essay is Practical Mystics of the Fourteenth 
Century, and it indicates the scope of the work :—the mystical movement 
which sought to bridge the gulf between the sacerdotium and the laity. 
The sacerdotium was seriously handicapped by the political aspirations 
of its head, whose use of the interdict and excommunication had seriously 
dislocated the ecclesiastical way of salvation. The movement is marked 
by two strands—an offshoot of the Mendicant Orders and a lay element, 
and the bond of friendship, in its Teutonic significance of organic relation- 
ship, is reminiscent of the darwish orders of the Orient. In her second 
chapter, the writer gives a useful survey of the mystical element in the 
ideas of the Middle Ages and the sacraments of the church. Having 
clarified the background, she proceeds to deal with Meister Eckhart, Tauler, 
Suso, Rulman Merswin, and Ruysbroeck. The great value of these 
chapters rests in the well ordered and copious extracts from German 
sources. In the main body of the essay, she shows clearly the remarkable 
unity and intimacy which marked the body of the Friends of God, and it 
stands in marked contrast to the disunion of Catholicism in the period. 
The book concludes with two chapters: “Later Traces” (c. IX), which 
brings the tendencies down to Luther and the opposition of the Counter- 
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Reformation ; and “Lasting Influence and Ideas of God’s Friends” (c. X) 
which is devoted to analysis of German mystical experience and its com- 
parison with oriental mysticism. There are a useful bibliography, avowed- 
ly limited, and an index. 

The great value of the essay lies in its exploration of the non-ecclesi- 
astical field of mediaeval Christianity, which has too long been enslaved 
in the bonds of Latinity—even the Greeks are the victims of the same 
ecclesiastical boycott. From the point of view of the teacher of church 
history, Miss Seesholtz has produced a most welcome companion to Latin 
Christianity, and has shown how strong was that impetus to religious ex- 
pression which emerged on the one hand in the revival of witchcraft and 
the covan, and on the other in mediaeval mysticism and the Friend of God. 


The Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. F. W. Buckler. 


CHRIST’S ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM 


By E. Stantey Jones. New York: The Abingdon Press. 305 pages. 
$2.00. 


Criticisms of the communist system from the Christian point of view 
are not lacking, and some of them present a more systematically worked 
out case than Jones’ work does. But this book attempts to do what others 
as a rule neglect: it presents “Christ’s alternative to communism,” an 
attempt to set up a positive social and economic Christian program. 

It would not be difficult to pass valid criticism upon this thesis on 
the general ground that the author presents but a weak case in so far 
as he ascribes the system he advocates to Christ and his early followers. 
His attitude in this respect is in the main uncritical. 

But his proposal may be looked upon as quite justifiable from the 
point of view of the modern concept of Christianity. It is by no means 
necessary that we have the ipsissima verba of the Lord for every appli- 
cation of Christian principles to a modern situation which was probably 
totally absent from his environment. It is on this basis that Jones’ sug- 
gestions have value as indicative of the social thinking of the modern 
church. 

As the integral part of the new Christian social order, Stanley Jones 
advocates collective sharing “closely akin to Communism” (p. 165), al- 
though of course without the dogma of class war. Christianity, in his 
judgment, “cannot fit into a competitive order.” In order to awaken the 
minds of Christians to the task of building the new society, he advocates 
the organization of “cells” on the communist model, the setting-up of co- 
operatives of various types, uniting the Christian forces in an Jnter- 
nationale, and changing the political order as soon as it may be done by 
democratic methods. 

Although some of the suggestions are undoubtedly helpful, they 
lack practical elaboration, and are left in the hortatory form of exhorta- 
tion. A carefully elaborated Christian “alternative” to communism is 


still needed. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 
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DER JUNGE LUTHER UND AUGUSTIN 


II Teil. By Apotr Hamet. Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1934. 159 pages, 
R. M. 8.50. 


The objective of the studies here presented was indicated in the re- 
view of the first volume by the present reviewer which appeared in the 
March, 1935, number of Church History. On the one hand, Catholic 
writers maintain that Luther misunderstood Augustine. On the other, 
Protestant students have, at times, denied the dependence of the German 
reformer on the North African father. 

That Augustine was the source of much of Luther’s theology, how- 
ever, is denied by few. The only question is the extent of this depend- 
ence and the degree to which Luther really comprehended his authority. 

The first volume investigated this relation as revealed in the lectures 
on the Psalms which were delivered in 1513-1515. It was shown to have 
been quite extensive. The second volume treats of the exegetical lectures 
on Romans, 1515-1516, on Galatians, 1516-1517, and on Hebrews, 1517- 
1518. The major portion of the work is devoted to the study of Romans. 
The treatment of Galatians and Hebrews is brief. This reveals the 
tendency of Luther to rely less on authority and more on his own inner 
experience as the years passed. The study is interested chiefly in the 
doctrine of justification. 

The lectures on Romans reveal a complete harmony between Augustine 
and Luther on the question of justification. The anti-Pelagian writings 
of the former were the main source. In these Luther found a fellow- 
contender in his battle against the human element in justification. These 
writings freed Luther in a large measure from his former acceptance of 
the scholasticism of Occam, 

The influence of the anti-Pelagian writings of Augustine continued 
in the exegesis of Galatians and Romans. It was to Augustine as an 
adversary of Pelagius, and not as an anti-Donatist bishop or as a neo- 
Platonic religion-philosopher, that Luther was indebted. 

The comments as to form and style in the first volume are applicable 
to the present volume. It contains a good bibliography of the sources and 
of German works. A comprehensive index would add to the value of 
the work. 


Hamma Divinity School. B. H. Pershing. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATURE OF HISTORY 


By H. G. Woop. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934. xxxvili, 224 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Wood’s Hulsean lectures of 1933 do not contain a com- 
plete scholarly treatment of the theological and philosophical problem of 
the relationship between faith and history nor do they offer a Christian 
philosophy of history. They are devoted to a discussion of some prominent 
questions of the philosophy and interpretation of history from the view- 
point of a mystical, moral Protestantism. 
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In the first lecture, Professor Wood defends the conception of his- 
tory which is associated primarily with the names of Rickert and Troeltsch. 
Arguing against the Positivist understanding of history, he insists that 
the unique place of Jesus Christ in Christianity can be explained only on 
the basis of a view of history as “the record of a unique series of critical 
and decisive changes” and of unpredictable and unrepeatable elements of 
human experience. The second lecture, entitled “Great Men and Social 
Forces in History,” is largely devoted to a refutation of Kautsky’s book, 
Foundations of Christianity, in defense of the thesis that “Christ is not 
the projection of the church, but that the church is the creation of the 
Christ.” The third lecture, “The Guiding Hand of God in History,” 
justifies the truth of Paul’s saying concerning the “fulness of time” by 
a review of the religious situation in the Graeco-Roman world. The fol- 
lowing lecture on “The Prophetic Interpretation of History” is a forceful 
re-assertion of Froude’s belief that “the world is built somehow on moral 
foundations.” It is perhaps the most interesting part of the book be- 
cause it challenges thought most profoundly; perhaps it is also the weak- 
est one, because it too narrowly interprets the “prophetic” in terms of 
“moral judgments.” The messianic hope of the Hebrew prophets and 
the Christian eschatological teaching of the Kingdom of God are not 
recognized in their full signficance for the Christian interpretation of his- 
tory. Lack of appreciation of the eschatological aspects of Christianity 
characterizes also the next lecture on “Christianity and the Idea of Pro- 
gress.” Professor Wood does not sound convincing when he attempts 
to improve the “humanist” conception of progress by the Christian 
emphasis upon the eternal value of the human soul. The final lecture, 
entitled “The Religion of Time and the Religion of Eternity” presents an 
interpretation of Christianity as a religion in which (to use the words of 
Whitehead, quoted by Wood) “eternal greatness has become incarnate 
in the passage of temporal fact.” 

It may be needless to say that in accordance with the charming man- 
ner of English lectures Professor Wood has injected into his lectures all 
sorts of personal (objective and subjective) insights and value judgments 
and many quotations from widely scattered literary works. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. W. Pauck. 


FAITHS MEN LIVE BY 


By Joun Crark ArcuHer. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 
xii, 497 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Archer’s textbook offers a survey of historic religions 
from a perspective which is “deliberately, but cautiously, contemporary.” 
This modified “problem method” should attract many of the adult stu- 
dents, for whom the manual was primarily intended. Its interest is 
restricted to religions of the past which have preserved a continuity of 
life down to the present. 


Methodology in this field of study has been making notable gains dur- 
ing the last few years. Professor Archer shows his appreciation of many 
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important additions to the earlier historiography. Most of his scholarly 
predecessors have written the history of religions as a history of thought. 
This was certainly true of the nineteenth century generation of philologists, 
whose spiritual descendant he is. Professor Archer’s concern is particular- 
ly with ideas, but he gives more recognition to the social-environmental 
factors than has been customary. 


The working definition of religion which introduces the survey aims 
at an inclusive point of view. Nevertheless, it reflects the heritage of its 
Western, Christian prototype. Subsequent evidence throughout the work 
emphasizes the fact that the differentia of religion are to be distinguished 
ultimately in the speculative realm of ideology and theology. This Western 
predisposition may be thrown into striking contrast by reference to cul- 
tures where dharma or tao and li predominate. 


In presenting the non-Christian religions, Professor Archer has been 
most successful, perhaps, with respect to China and Islam. Certainly 
he has reproduced the colors of their milieu with especial accuracy—and 
that despite his apologetic presentation of what he discovers in China. 
One reason for his estimate of the Chinese is his underlying theological 
criterion of “religion’”—the God-idea. Hence, “it may be truly said that 
they have consistently possessed ‘the feeblest religious sense to be found 
in any great nation.’”’ Contributing to the estimate is a norm of liberal 
Christian value judgments. This is manifest throughout the entire study. 


The statement of an author’s point of view at the outset of such an 
inquiry is welcome, and one can hardly begrudge him the privilege of 
drawing what conclusions he will as a religious philosopher. But surely 
it is prejudicial to historical understanding when each religion is studied 
with continual disparagement for its shortcomings as judged by a rival 
gospel. P. Sargant Florence has expressed this concern for the social 
sciences as a plea for descriptive interpretation in the indicative rather 
than the optative mood. 


The extent to which Professor Archer’s catholic sympathies have 
surmounted these obstacles is admirable. The book contains many fine 
insights into ethnic cultural values. It is only regrettable that such 
vestiges of unhappy precedent for the historiography of religions intrude. 


Professor Archer has been’ criticized adversely for his use of many 
foreign terms. On the contrary, he should be commended for this effort 
to preserve their indigenous significance. He is careful to explain each 
term when introducing it. Further reference is usually clear, and fre- 
quency of recurrence is not oppressive. The advantages for a serious stu- 
dent of religions must certainly outweigh objections on this score. Trans- 
lation of one religious terminology into another inevitably violates the 
original nuances of meaning, whose differences are frequently more note- 
worthy than any apparent similarity. 


The manual includes an appendix of topics and questions for pur- 
poses of academic study. A good bibliography of collateral readings is 
added. 


University of Chicago. Horace J. Nickels. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE AMERICAN DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE (1774-1776) 


By Joun M. Lennart, O. M. Cap. St. Louis; Central Bureau, C. C. V. 
of A., 1934. Central Bureau Publications Historical Brochure No. 
III. 71 pages. 


This study is really concerned with the attitude of the Catholic colon- 
ists in British North America toward the revolutionary movement, not at 
all with the relation of Catholics to the Declaration of Independence either 
as a political act or the expression of political theories. It is very largely 
based upon M. I. J. Griffin’s earlier Catholics and the American Revolution, 
of which it is mildly critical. Other sources have been drawn upon very 
lightly ; general works—Trevelyan, Beer, Andrews, Van Tyne, Alvord, 
Becker—not at all; of monographs only Baldwin’s New England Clergy 
and the American Revolution. The impression lingers that this is a re- 
view of Catholic literature by a Catholic, that to the author at least Cath- 
olic scholarship is not catholic. 

Serious errors of fact are rather numerous, a curious concentration 
being found on page 26. Here we note only, in correction, that Detroit 
was not captured by the American forces in February, 1779; British 
possession of the two Floridas was challenged during the Revolution, as 
the author correctly notes on page 70; Catholics did not withdraw from 
West Florida in 1763, although many did from East Florida at that time. 

The treatment of the attitude of Canadian Catholics toward the rebel 
invasion in 1775-1776 is an interesting example of the ingenious evasions 
necessary to a religious who aspires to a Nihil obstat. Here the ringing 
and unequivocal declaration is made that “It was not the loyalty of Bishop 
Briand that preserved Canada for England but the unequivocal personal 
oath of allegiance which imposed upon the Bishop the duty to enforce its 
observance with the extreme penalities of the Church.” (p. 54). This 
made the case of the revolting Canadians “not purely political but pre- 
eminently moral.” His bow thus made to higher authority, Father Len- 
hart analyzes the material reasons for the attitudes of the gentry, the 
peasants, the Jesuits and the Recollects (sic), supplies the material for a 
similar judgment upon Bishop Briand and his clergy, then leaves the 
unillusioned reader to draw his own conclusions. 


Olivet College. Maurice C. Latta. 


PREACHING IN THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH 


By Joun Ropert Sara (Ph. D. Thesis, privately printed). Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Libraries, 1934. 63 pages. 


Only the more important portions of this thesis are published here, 
viz: Chapter IV, “The Form of the Anglo-Saxon Homily”; Chapter V, 
“The Content of the Anglo-Saxon Homily,” and Appendix D, “Summary 
of the contents of the Vercelli Homilies.” In dealing with the Form, the 
writer starts from the structure of the Latin Homily of Gregory the 
Great and proceeds to discuss the difficulties of ascertaining anything be- 
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tween the end of the sixth and the tenth century. His discussion of Aelfric 
is particularly useful. In Chapter V, he analyses the nature of the con- 
tent, on the double basis of sources and object, distinguishing the non- 
Saxon from the Saxon. The sample of work before us awakens sufficient 
interest in a neglected field to inspire the hope that it will be possible for 
Dr. Sala to find a publisher for the whole work. 


The Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. F. W. Buckler. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CONTINENTAL REFORMATION: 
MATERIALS AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 


By Rotanp H. Bainton. Chicago: The American Society of Church 
History, 1935. 54 pages. $1.00. 


This survey will be exceedingly welcome to all students of the 
Reformation. It offers a surprising picture of the extent of the Anglo- 
American (but chiefly American) interest in Reformation studies. 
Although much of the material cannot withstand the scrutiny of modern 
scholarship, the bibliography contains so many titles, especially of maga- 
zine articles which are still valuable, that one cannot be too grateful to 
Professor Bainton for having undertaken the unpleasant and difficult labor 
of preparing the work. He makes “no pretense of completeness,” (and 
it may be possible to add a few titles here and there), but to this reviewer 
his work appears astonishingly complete. It is particularly significant 
that the English literature on the Anabaptists and other Reformation 
“outsiders” (e. g., the Anti-Trinitarians) is so fully listed. It seems 
doubtful whether the seminary student whose Reformation “studies” are 
handicapped by linguistic limitations will benefit as much from this 
bibliography as Professor Bainton perhaps expects, but it is clear that 
instructors and all those interested in research will derive much help from 
it. It not only directs their attention to many a forgotten, important con- 
tribution to the understanding of some phases of the Reformation, but it 
also enables them to obtain a convenient picture of those phases of 
Reformation research which hitherto have been neglected. It should also 
be said that this bibliography represents not a slight supplement to the 
well-known European (especially German) Reformation bibliographies. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Wilhelm Pauck. 





